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PREFACE 


WHEN my “ Dauphines of France ” was published 
some readers were kind enough to say they 
thought the princesses were charming, and they 
wondered “‘ what became of them afterwards.” 
“The Romance of the French Queens”’ deals. 
with some of these princesses when they came to 
the throne, and also gives the lives of several 
queens who were never dauphines. I have 
written about the women themselves rather 
than about their political influence, and I have 
tried to tell an entertaining and continuous story 
about the sovereign ladies of France. 

So many authorities have been referred to in 
writing this book that it is impossible to mention 
them all, and I have to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to most of the great French historians, 
memoir- and letter-writers. 


FRANK HAMEL 


LONDON, 1913 
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INTRODUCTION 


In France, owing to the Salic law, the queens 
did not rule in their own right. They were 
queen-consorts and had a secondary position in 
the state. Several of them exerted their influence 
as regents. Some had power by virtue of their 
beauty, their wit, and their judgment, but many 
were ciphers in political affairs, only being of 
importance in social and court life. Nearly all 
had adventures of love, of war, of chivalry, of 
imprisonment, or of exile, adventures due to 
: character and-circumstances which give to the 
pageant of royalty its human and psychological 
interest. 

The throne of France was not a good school for 
the development of the queen’s personality. 
Constant suppression, wearisome formality, and 
lack of genuine sympathy and sincerity were 
among the evils which sometimes led to a per- 
version of her higher nature. The gentle and 
clinging women, too weak to withstand such 
subduing influences, fell into a habit of self- 
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effacement. The bolder ones found it necessary 
to obtain independence in ways which were not — 
always dignified. It is not surprising that some 
grew shy, hypocritical, or double-faced, whilst 
others, too honourable to resort to deceit, took 
refuge in piety and devotion. Only a few stood 
up for their rights and won a position for them- 
selves through strength of will. 

The queen of France was not supposed to have 
any other will than that of her husband the 
king, and when, as happened frequently, his was 
lacking in force, she tried to supplement it by her 
own, a process usually destructive to the peace 
of mind of everyone concerned. 

The queen had to fight for her own happiness, 
and her struggles were sometimes noble, more 
often laughable, and occasionally despicable. 
The only English princess who became Queen of 
France made a bargain at the beginning of her 
career. The romance in the life of Mary Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII., lay in her love for 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. She promised 
her brother, Henry VIII., that to please him she 
would marry the aged Louis XII. if he would 
allow her later to marry a second time to please 
herself. And she carried out her original in- 
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tentions of winning her early lover in the most 
daring fashion. 

One of the Spanish queens, Eléonore, wife of 
Francois I., reversed this plan. As a girl she 
had been in love with Frederick, Count Palatine, 
but being forced into a political marriage, she 
wedded King Emmanuel of Portugal. When he 
died she decided it would be impossible to accept 
any position less important than a throne, and 
she rejected Frederick’s renewed proposal and 
gave her hand to Francois I. 

Another Spanish queen, Anne of Austria, 
finding her husband was not in the least interested 
in her, looked round for someone to flirt with. — 
Her penchant for male society led her to seek 
excitement in the company of the Duke of 
Buckingham, Gaston d’Orléans, whom _ she 
despised, and later Mazarin, who mastered her 
by his magnetic personality. 

A third Spanish lady who had the passionate 
temperament of the South was Eugénie, Empress 
of the French and wife of Napoleon III. Her 
marriage was a love-match and she did not wish 
for any lover but her husband. But another 
man earned the title of “‘ the one hero” 
career. She had to flee from Paris in a very 
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undignified manner. Although she had sworn 
“never to run away in a cab like Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe,’ she drove in one of these 
despised vehicles ‘to the house of her husband’s 
dental-surgeon, and he accompanied her on her 
journey. Her only luggage was a mackintosh 
and a couple of handkerchiefs. 

A devoted cavalier who did his utmost to help 
his queen escape under far more tragic cir- 
cumstances was Count Fersen, who drove Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette the first part of the 
journey to Varennes which ended in their capture. 
The friendship of this proud queen for her true 
knight is one of the most touching royal idylls 
in French history. 

In strange contrast is the story of her country- 
woman, the Empress Marie Louise, second wife 
of the great Napoleon, who fell a victim to the 
wiles of Austrian diplomacy. She entangled 
herself in a liaison with Count Niepperg whilst 
her husband languished in captivity at Elba, and 
her romance of the heart is as unlovely as that 
of Marie Antoinette is elevating. 

Two other French queens lived questionable 
lives. Isabeau de Baviére’s deeds hardly bear 
close inspection. She revelled in unseemly dis- 
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sipation and her chief lover was Louis d’Orleans, 
brother of her husband, the mad King Charles VI. 
Marguerite de Valois, the fascinating French wife 
of Henri de Navarre, was brought up in corrupt 
and licentious surroundings. Forbidden to marry 
her young and handsome lover, the Duc de Guise, 
and wedded to a man whose infidelities were in- 
numerable, she decided to go her own way, and 
the path she chose was one usually deplored by 
sticklers for morality. 

From Italy came the two queens of the Medici 
family, Catherine, the schemer, and Marie, the 
luxury-loving busybody. 

Mary Stuart was the only Scottish princess 
who sat on the throne of France. She was too 
young at the time to have affairs of the heart. 
But when she returned to her native country 
she suffered her fair share of romance, passion, 
and agony. 

Among the early Valois queens the most 
romantic marriage was made by Blanche de 
‘Navarre, who came to the Court as the bride of 
Jean, Duc de Normandie, but so charmed his 
father the reigning King Philippe VI., that he, 
having been recently left a widower, married the 
beautiful princess who was to have been his 
daughter-in-law while his son’s back was turned. 
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A form of romance that appeals to the imagina- 
tion as fully as the most idyllic love story, is that 
of a leap from humble surroundings into the 
highest position that fame and fortune can 
bestow. Such was the fate that befel the Empress 
Josephine, who was born a nobody in the Island 
of Martinique. She was to meet her great 
destiny in the person of a Corsican of equally 
obscure birth, but he climbed to marvellous 
heights in an Empire of his own making, and she 
remained by his side until through excess of 
caution he decided to repudiate her. By so 
doing he laid the foundation of events which 
imperilled his position, and her downfall was less 
painful than his own. 

Moments of delight and of poignant anguish 


are closely woven into the emotional experiences 


of the queens of France. Human pleasures and 
sufferings are felt in royal ranks as well as in 
lesser walks of life. Beneath the golden crown 
is the wreath of roses or the circlet of thorns, and 
behind the tragedy of the queen is the waged? 
of the living woman. 
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CHAPTER I 
WIVES OF THE EARLY VALOIS KINGS 


THROUGHOUT the centuries romance has clung 
around the throne of France, and it was not 
lacking at the hour when the long and brilliant 
line of Hugh Capet ended and the régime of the 
Valois began. 

The first of the Valois queens was Jeanne de 
Bourgogne, whose unfortunate sister, Marguerite, 
was condemned to death at Chateau-Gaillard for 
her frailty. Marguerite married Louis, King of 
Navarre, afterwards Louis X. Jeanne’s marriage 
seemed less important than her sister’s, but it 
proved a far more splendid one. 

Philippe de Valois, Jeanne’s husband, was a 
young soldier, tall and handsome, attractive and 
courtly. He was a nephew of the reigning king, 
Philip IV. At the time of the marriage the 
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Me a . 
‘succession seemed safely secured in the direct 


line. The three princes, Louis, Philippe, and 
Charles were all married men with families. 
Nothing can have been further from Jeanne’s’ 
thoughts than the idea that she might one day 
mount the throne of France. 

When Jeanne had been married one year and 
four months the king died and was succeeded 
by his weakling heir, Louis. Round the throne 
were grouped two uncles, two brothers, and one 
cousin, Jeanne’s husband, Philippe. 

Louis X. died of pneumonia less than a year 
after he ascended the throne. His infant son, 
his brothers, Philippe V. and Charles IV., and 
their sons, were dead by the beginning of 1328. 
Eight male lives had been removed thus speedily, 
and the females were debarred by Salic law. 


_ In this tragic manner the Capet dynasty came 


to an.end. 

The coronation of the first Valois king was 
solemnised with much pomp at Rheims, on May 
29, 1328. Jeanne, as Philippe VI.’s queen, was 
crowned with almost as imposing a ceremony as 
her husband. After five days of festivities the 
royal procession set out for Paris. As the new 
king and queen neared their palace, where a 
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great banquet awaited their coming, the bird- 
fanciers greeted them by setting free a great 
flight of their feathered pets, and thus achieved 
a picturesque welcome to their new sovereigns. 

The daughter of a mere nobleman, Jeanne had 
risen to unexpected heights of grandeur and 
authority. Her name appeared in the royal 
charters and she sat among the peers at the lit de 
justice. No court in Europe could compare with 
the magnificence of hers, and her influence over 
the king turned the scale in some of the political 
questions of the day. From every part of Europe 
ruling sovereigns and important princes came to 
the French court and paid homage to Philippe’s 
power and Jeanne’s beauty. The King of 
Bohemia described the home of the French ‘king 
and queen as the finest resort of chivalry on 
earth. A share of this praise was due to Jeanne’s 
charms and beauty and to her tact in entertain- 
ment and hospitality. 

In the midst of her other pursuits the queen 
performed various good works. The church and 
the poor claimed her time. She protected men 
of letters, and France owed to her translations 
of several saintly works. 

One cause for anxiety marred her busy and 
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useful life. The succession to the throne was 
insecure. By 1333 Jeanne had borne five and 
lost four children. Her surviving son, Jean, 
was taken ill of fever and in 1335 his life was 
despaired of. Jeanne was almost distracted 
from grief, and offered prayers for her son’s 
recovery without ceasing. His life was saved 
by an apparent miracle, and the following year 
the queen’s anxiety was further relieved by the 
birth of another son, Philippe. 

The later part of the reign of Philippe VI. and 
Jeanne was rendered very unsettled by wars 
.with England. 

In 1346 news reached France that King 
Edward III. had set sail with a large army, and, 
landing in Normandy, was pillaging and destroy- 
ing all before him. The festivities of the early 
days of the Valois rule were merging into the 
carnage and death which afflicted France between 
1346 and 1350. 

During the overwhelming disasters of the loss 
of Calais and the defeat at Crécy, Jeanne spent 
hours before the altar praying for the deliverance 
of her country. At length a truce was declared. 
between the belligerent nations, but the disasters 
of war were followed by the disasters of pestilence. 
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Jeanne did all she could to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people. She devoted herself to charitable 
deeds and encouraged apothecaries and nurses to 
labour among the stricken masses. But the dread 
disease spread till its virulence exceeded all bounds. 

The queen remained chiefly at the Hétel de 
Nesle, once the notorious scene of debauchery 
and murder, but transformed into a hospital 
supported by royal liberality and organised by 
loving care. There in the midst of her sick 
people she was stricken by the black death and 
breathed her last on August 11, 1348, having 
given her life for her subjects as unselfishly as any 
queen in history. Her body was buried at Saint- 
Denis, and her heart was sent to Citeaux to rest 
with the remains of her Burgundian ancestors. 

Some six months passed after the death of 
his faithful spouse, Jeanne, before Philippe VI. 
wedded Blanche de Navarre. A romantic story 
is told about the king’s second marriage. Jean, 
Duc de Normandie, who had been married when 
very young to Bonne de Luxembourg, lost his 
wife only a few months after the death of his 
mother and from the same pestilence which had 
carried away half the nobility of France. 
Philippe, anxious that his son should contract 
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a second marriage, in spite of the fact that he 
already had eight or nine children and was no 
longer in his first youth, sent to Jeanne de France, 
Queen of Navarre, to ask for her daughter’s hand 
for the heir apparent. The alliance was in every 
way a suitable one, and Blanche arrived at court, 
while black was still being worn for the death 
of the queen. 

Young and beautiful, Blanche won he admira- 
tion and affection of all with whom she came 
into contact. Philippe VI., who had loved 
Jeanrie with all his heart during her lifetime, 
found loneliness and the general despondency 
almost more than he could bear. Forgetful that 
Blanche was destined to become his daughter- 
in-law, he sought her cheerful society as an 
antidote to his misery. Soon he realised that 
his affections were engaged, and during the 
absence of the duke from Paris he proposed to 
Blanche and was accepted by her in spite of his 
approaching sixty years. His white hairs 
mattered little ; they were covered by a crown. 

Jean returned to find his fascinating bride 
already appropriated, and so angry was he at 
the state of affairs that he could hardly be per- 
suaded to go to the wedding. 
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But Philippe did not wish to offend his son, 
and he quickly sought for him another bride in 
the person of Jeanne d’Auvergne. 

The second marriage took place at the beginning 
of 1350, and only a few months later Philippe VI. 
died, leaving Blanche to spend her long widowhood 
inretreat. When the Prince of Castile (afterwards 
Pedro the Cruel), to whom she had been engaged 
as a child, made her another offer of marriage, 
she replied proudly to his ambassadors— 

“TI recognise the courtesy of the Prince, but 
the widow of the King of France refuses to marry 
again.” 

Meanwhile Jean le Bon and Jeanne d’ Auvergne 
were ruling France. Jeanne had royal blood in 
her veins and possessed an enormous dowry. 
She had had many suitors and.was a widow and 
a mother when Jean married her at Ste Genevieve 
de Nanterre on February 19, 1350. 

The court, recovering from the sad years of 
war and pestilence, became once more the scene 
of brilliant fétes and pleasures. There were now 
three queens in Paris, the wife of the late king, 
Blanche de Navarre} the third wife of Charles IV., 
Jeanne d’Evreux; and the reigning queen, Jeanne. 
The royal household was a large one, and a 
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considerable number of retainers was required to 
wait on the various branches of the royal family. 
Expenses increased in every way. Court 
costumes were extravagant in the extreme. 
Plumes were worn for the first time in hats and 
caps, and hood and girdles were studded with 
precious stones. But the luxury and extrava- 
gance among the nobles was counterbalanced 
by much poverty and discontent among the 
people. War had been resumed between France 
and England, and the countries were on the 
point of another great battle. When Jeanne 
took leave of the king as he vaulted into the 
saddle and rode off to face the Black Prince at 
Poitiers she said her last farewell tohim. He was 
carried to England a prisoner, and she retired to 
the duchy of Burgundy, where she could live in 
safety with her son by her first marriage, while 
the dauphin Charles, son of Bonne de Luxem- 
bourg and heir to the French throne, grappled 
with the problems of the kingless country. 
Regent of Burgundy and Queen of France, 


? Jeanne died about 1361, leaving the honours of 


queenship to the good and beautiful Duchesse 
de Normandie, who won much fame in history as 
the wife of Charles ve 
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Jeanne de Bourbon was born at Vincennes 
early in 1338, two years after her future husband 
had been born in the same palace. She was 
married at an early age to Charles, who was the 
first son of a French king to take the title of 
dauphin. As dauphine she passed through many 
vicissitudes. France was overrun by the enemy 
and the people were in revolt. 

During the Jacquerie Jeanne was besieged at 
Meaux and only rescued at the eleventh hour 
by the brave soldiers, Gaston de Foix and the 
Captal de Buch, 

After playing the part of Queen of France for 
more than fifteen years, Jeanne became queen 
in reality on the death of Jean II. in 1364, and 
she settled down to help her husband govern 
the country and improve the condition of the 
people. Charles V. was a wise ruler and he 
appreciated the fact that he had an excellent wife. 
Among the crowned kings and queens of France 
no truer mates are to be found than Charles and 
Jeanne. Christine de Pisane, the interesting 
chronicler of the reign, has recorded that these 
two were lovers to the last, and that they spent 
their days together in peace and affection. 

The history of France might have been nobler 
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still had those who succeeded Charles and Jeanne 
as king and queen followed their example. Too 
often in later days the queen was a mere figure- 
head, or a deeply unhappy woman, who had few 
interests in common with the king. But in the 
fourteenth century the Queen of France, besides 
exerting upon her royal husband an influence 
which she owed to her position, helped him with 
loving and wifely counsels which were prompted 
by a faithful heart. She watched over the 
welfare of the man as well as of the king. 

Soon after their coronation the king and queen 
left Rheims for Paris, where the excitement of their 
- entry had hardly died away when Bertrand du 
Guesclin, the most romantic figure of a romantic 
age, appeared upon the scene triumphant after 
his victory at Cocherel. To him was due the 
gradual discomfiture of the English, and by his 
valour chateaux and towns long in the possession 
of the enemy were restored to France. He was 
the people’s hero and Jeanne encouraged him to 
do his best by keeping him supplied with sums 
of money obtained from the sale of her own gold 
plate and jewels. 

At the beginning of their reign, Charles and 
Jeanne lived at the Louvre and at Vincennes. 
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Later the Hotel St Paul became their favourite 
palace. 

Christine de Pisane gives a very intimate 
picture of the queen’s daily life at this time. 
“With what magnificence, what seriousness, 
what order, what perfect harmony, the court of 
the very noble lady, Jeanne de Bourbon, was 
arranged.’’ Jeanne’s company, her servants, her 
clothes and jewels, were chosen suitably each day, 
and special splendour was displayed on féte days, 
and on the occasion of the arrival of princes of high 
rank to whom the king wished to do honour. 

The queen’s majesty and beauty were well set 
off by her royal mantle, her gowns of finest silk or 
cloth of gold, and her rich jewels. 

“ According to the custom of the court,’ 
adds Christine naively, “‘ she changed her dress 
several times during the day. It was wonderful 
to see this noble queen on solemn occasions 
accompanied by two or three queens, her noble 
mother, the duchesses, her sisters-in-law and all 
the other ladies of the court. The cost of the 
table in her hétel, the sumptuousness and 
elegance lavished there, have nothing com- 
parable to anything that may be seen in the 
world to-day.” 
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Christine was writing in 1405, a quarter of a 
century after the death of Charles V., but she 
could not forget the splendour of his court, nor 
the dignity and beauty of Jeanne, ‘‘ which effaced 
that of all the other princesses.”” To her, too, 
the decoration of the apartments of the palace, 
the rich embroideries of pearls and gold and silver 
thread, the golden vases and silver dishes, and 
other furniture beyond price seemed ‘‘ a veritable 
marvel.”’ 

The king and queen were served by loyal and 
brave gentlemen, and nothing was lacking to 
these fortunate sovereigns except a son. 

At length, at the Hétel de St Paul, an heir 
apparent was born on December 3, 1368, amidst 
great rejoicing. Eighteen years had passed 
since Jeanne’s marriage and she had lost three 
daughters at an early age. At the birth of the 
dauphin Charles her cup of happiness was full. 

Christine de Pisane describes the care with which 
this favoured infant was brought up by his father. 
“ By the advice of clever counsellors,” she says, 
“he provided the young prince with one of the 
best regulated and most splendid households 
imaginable.” But he wanted even more than 
this. He desired to give his son an education 
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worthy of his position. ‘‘ He entrusted him to 
the care of wise tutors, to tried knights, and men 
who had lived prudently and irreproachably.”’ 
For the heir as well as his younger children he 
believed in lessons in absolute obedience and a 
fear of punishment. 

Jeanne, too, kept a careful eye on the upbringing 
of the young prince, but she was not strong, and 
after giving birth to four more children, three 
daughters and one son, Louis, Duc d’Orléans, 
she died at the age of thirty-eight, “‘ beloved for 
her grace and virtue.” 

Her corpse was borne in solemnity to the 
Church of Notre Dame, where it lay in state, the 
features hidden beneath a priceless veil, a golden 
rose in the right hand, and sceptre in the left. 
The chief mourner was her brother, and into his 
hands jointly with the king’s three brothers, the 
tutorship of the dauphin was placed two years 
later on the death of King Charles V. 

Brokenhearted at the loss of the “ light of his 
kingdom,” as he called Jeanne, Charles was well 
content to follow her to the grave. 


CHAPTER II 
ISABEAU, WIFE OF CHARLES VI 


CHARLES VI. was twelve years old when he 
succeeded his father on the throne of France. 
His uncles were soon busy trying to find him a 
wife. His father had suggested that he should 
marry a German princess, and the prince’s 
guardians asked Frederick, Duke of Landshut, 
who was serving in Flanders with the French 
army, whether he happened to have a marriage- 
able daughter. He said he had none himself, 
but that his brother, the Duc de Baviére, had a 
very handsome one. “ And how old is she?” 
demanded the king’s uncles. ‘‘ Between twelve 
and fourteen,” replied Frederick. Then, said the 
uncles, ‘‘ This is exactly what we want. Do 
you, on your return to Bavaria, talk with 
your brother, and conduct your niece as if 
on a pilgrimage to St John at Amiens, and 
the king shall be placed beside her. Should 
he find her handsome, we hope he will be 


desirous of her, for he loves beauty, and if he 
14 
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appear eager for her she shall be Queen of 
France.” 

“This was the beginning of business,’ adds 
Froissart, who tells the story. 

Duke Frederick on his return to Bavaria 
repeated what had passed to his brother, but 
Duke Stephen answered, “ Fair brother, I believe 
such speeches have been made to you, and that 
my daughter would be very fortunate if such a 
high honour as Queen of France should fall to 
her lot; but the distance is great from hence, 
and it is a matter of great consideration, the 
making a queen. I should be exceedingly vexed 
if, after having carried my daughter to France, 
she should be returned to me: and I would 
rather marry her, at my leisure, nearer home.” 

But this prudent father was not allowed to settle 
his daughter’s affairs in this off-hand manner. 
Other members of the family declared that he 
was standing in the light of the girl’s best interests, 
and the Duchesse de Brabant, who had influence 
at court, insisted that Duke Frederick should be 
allowed to escort his niece into France. 

On taking leave of his brother and daughter 
Duke Stephen said, “ Now, Frederick, my fair 
brother, you are carrying away Isabeau, and upon 
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no certain conditions ; for if the King of France 
refuse her, she will be for ever ruined: therefore, 
consider well this business, for should you bring 
her back, you will never have a more bitter enemy 
than me.” 

But Frederick dared greatly, and carried off 
his niece and took her to Quesnoy. The Duchess 
of Hainault, ‘‘ who was very able, tutored the 
young lady of Bavaria as to her manners and 
appearance ; and did not allow her to keep the 
clothes she then wore, as being too plain and 
simple for the French fashions, but had her 
dressed up and adorned as if she had been her 
own child.” 

In due course Isabeau was presented to the 
king by three duchesses. ‘‘ She instantly kneeled 
down very low, but the king directly raised her 
up by the hand, and continually kept his eyes 
upon her: so that from that time love and 
pleasure pierced his heart.” 

Afterwards, when Charles was questioned as 
to whether the young lady was to remain, he 
answered emphatically, “Yes, by my troth, 
will she, for she pleases us, and you will tell 
my good uncle of Burgundy to hasten - the 
business.”’ 
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And so there came about a marriage which was 

to prove anything but fortunate for France. 
_ Isabeau’s portrait was painted about this time 
and in it the bride was represented in a red robe 
trimmed with fur, a bright blue bodice and a 
high, bejewelled head-dress. 

As a young woman Isabeau was good to look 
upon, but in after years she grew exceedingly 
stout and her figure, which had never been well- 
proportioned, was too short for its breadth. Her 
complexion was dark, and she had a highly nervous 
and excitable temperament. 

The marriage took place at Amiens on July 
17, 1385, and the following year an heir to the 
throne was born, who died shortly afterwards. 
The next child was a daughter, who became the 
wife of Richard II. of England. 

Before any more children were born to Isabeau 
she made a triumphal entry into Paris, with all 
the pomp and display King Charles could devise, 
for he was passionately devoted to his young 
queen, and so far no cloud had arisen on the 
horizon of his happiness, which was before long 
to be darkened by infidelity and madness. 

‘The Queen of France,” writes Froissart, 
‘* attended by the Duchesse de Berri, the Duchesse 
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de Bourgogne, the Duchesse de Lorraine, the 
Comtesse de Nevers, the Dame de Coucy, with a 
crowd of other ladies, headed the procession in 
open litters, most’ richly ornamented.” The 
Duchesse de Touraine followed on her palfrey, 
and afterwards a number of fine ladies and 
gentlemen rode in covered chariots or on horse- 
back. 

At the gate of Saint-Denis a starry firmament 
was represented, and beneath it were children 
dressed as angels, ““ who sang and chanted melodi- 
ously sweet.”” The upper part of the firmament 
was adorned with the arms of France and Bavaria, 
and the queen and her ladies gazed up at this 
work of art in genuine, or perhaps in feigned, 
amazement. 

Passing onward, the queen came to a fountain 
which ran wine and syrup. Round about it was 
a group of young girls wearing caps of solid gold, 
and holding golden cups from which they offered 
drink to those who asked for it, singing all the 
time. 

Further on a mock battle took place between 
Christians and Saracens which gave the ladies 
much pleasure. A: 

At the second gate of Saint-Denis a starred 
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canopy sheltered a representation of the Holy 
Trinity, and innocent little children surrounded 
the group of figures and sang in heavenly choir. 
As the queen passed the spot two angels descended 
and placed a crown upon her brow, singing— 
“Dame, enclose entre fleurs de lis, 
Reine étes vous de Paris 


De France et de tout le pays 
Nous en r’allons en paradis.” 


Froissart, who was an eyewitness, declares 
“ that the whole street of Saint-Denis was covered 
with a canopy of rich camlet and silk cloths, as 
if they had had the cloths for nothing, or were at 
Alexandria or Damascus.’”’ He was astonished 
whence such quantities of rich stuffs and orna- 
ments could have come. 

At every stopping-place, and there were many, 
a fine pageant had been prepared, each more 
astounding than the last. The procession made 
such slow progress that by the time Notre Dame 
was reached, twilight was falling. This was the 
spot on which the greatest marvel of all was to © 
be witnessed. 

“A full month before the queen’s entry to 
Paris,”’ writes Froissart, ‘‘ a master engineer from 
Geneva had fastened a cord to the highest tower 
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of Notre Dame, which, passing high above the 
streets, was fixed to the most elevated house on 
the bridge of St Michael. As the queen was 
riding down the street of Notre Dame, this man 
left the tower, and seating himself on the cord, 
descended singing, with two lighted torches in 
his hand, for it was now dark, to the great 
astonishment of all who saw him, how he could 
do it. He kept the lighted torches in his hands 
that he might be seen by all Paris, and even two 
or three leagues off. He played many tricks 
on the rope, and his agility was highly praised.” 

After this performance, which sounds very 
much like a glorified modern circus, the queen ~ 
entered Notre Dame, where ‘‘ she made her 
prayers according as she thought good,” and was 
crowned afresh. 

The following day the ceremonial was continued 
at the hour of high mass, Isabeau being “‘ anointed 
and sanctified as queens of France usually are.” 
Then followed a wonderful banquet at the Palais 
de la Cité, at which so many people were present 
that it was with difficulty they could be served, 
and when an after-dinner tournament between 
knights on a ship and knights in a castle took 
place, people were almost stifled to death and 
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the queen nearly fainted with the heat. The 
king, noticing her discomfort, ordered the banquet 
to be cleared away speedily. 

The same evening the queen rode in an open 
litter through the streets of Paris to the Hotel 
de St Paul, attended by upwards of one thousand 
horse. The revels continued for nearly a week 
longer. Splendid presents, worth more than 
sixty thousand golden crowns, were given to the 
queen, the king, and the Duchesse de Touraine. 

As this entry was entirely in honour of the 
queen, King Charles played a very secondary 
part throughout, but managed to enjoy himself 
thoroughly. Hearing what fine pageants were 
in preparation he said to one of his valets de 
chambre, “I beg you will mount a good horse, 
and I will get up behind, and we will disguise 
ourselves so that no one shall know us and go 
and see the entry of my wife.” 

Their adventures incognito were exciting, 
because the king insisted on pushing through the 
crowd in order to catch a glimpse of his wife’s 
face, and soldiers having been told to keep the 
crowd back, laid about them lustily with their — 
staves, dealing the king several sharp blows on 
his shoulders without being aware of his identity. 
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Charles told a very amusing version of this 
incident to his wife and her ladies. 

So far affairs had run smoothly during the 
reign, but the aspect of things was to change 
considerably. Both queen and king began to 
show themselves in their true characters. 
Isabeau was vain and selfish. She loved pleasure 
and thought of little beyond self-indulgence. 
Charles also had extravagent tastes, and spent 
his days dancing, feasting, gambling and love- 
making. As a young man he was strong, hand- 
some, and athletic, but in 1389 the king and his 
brother spent many months in the South of 
France, and there Charles appears to have had 
symptoms of a disease which was to affect his 
future. 

On the return journey the king proposed a very 
unwise thing. When he and the Duc d’Orléans 
reached Montpellier, he said to his brother that 
he was so anxious to see the queen again that he 
meant to return to Paris at top speed, and 
proposed they should race thither, the winner 
to receive 5000 francs. Night and day they 
travelled without pause, and Louis d’Orléans, 
taking advantage of the river, won by a few hours, 
reaching Paris in four days and a half. He went 
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straight to the queen, told her of the bet, and 
claimed the 5000 francs. 

There was an underlying significance in this 
madcap race, for already it was known at court 
that Louis was the queen’s lover, and his success 
emboldened him to claim additional favours. 
The young Duc d’Orléans was clever, bright, and 
daring. He was fortunate in possessing a charm- 
ing wife, Valentine Visconti, who was faithful 
and devoted to him in spite of his dissolute 
conduct. No sooner was Charles rendered in- 
capable of governing by attacks of madness than 
his younger brother tried to usurp his position. 
Their uncle, the Duc de Bourgogne, insisted on 
retaining the regency, but the Duc d’Orléans 
declared that this power ought to be in his hands. 
Meanwhile, he spent his days in luxurious living, 
usually in the company of the queen. Together 
they gave balls and banquets, river-parties and 
picnics, and the cavalcades of Isabeau and her 
ladies, accompanied by Louis and his retinue, 
passed daily through the streets of Paris. 

King Charles enjoyed lucid intervals, and at 
such times the queen tolerated his society. In 
the days of his madness he did not know her and 
cried out when she approached, “‘ What does this 
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woman want with me? She is a beggar. Send 
her away.” ? 

Isabeau had twelve children between the years 
of 1386 and 1407, but she was not by any means 
a model mother. She kept her sons and daughters 
with her but seems to have shown them little 
personal affection, although at times they were 
surrounded by the luxuries in which she indulged. 
It was said that she so far forgot her maternal 
duties as to pass month after month without 
caressing her offspring, and that the king, in a 
moment of lucidity, anxious to discover the truth 
of this assertion, questioned the dauphin, who 
confirmed his worst fears. 

Things were going from bad to worse. The 
King fluctuated between homicidal mania and 
childish gaiety, the queen spent her days in evil- 
living and in laying her hands on all available 
treasure, no doubt with a view to feathering a 
nest which might serve as a retreat in case of 
need. The Duc d’Orléans, her lover, had 
managed to get a good deal of authority into his 
own hands by the close of the fourteenth century, 
and when he was not dawdling in the company 
of his mistress, he carried on a feud against his 
relatives of Burgundy. Affairs of state were in 
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the utmost disorder, and the court was in a 
turmoil, tradespeople being unpaid, and at last 
the young princes and princesses being left almost 
without clothes or food owing to the bad manage- 
ment which prevailed. 

It was about this time that a courageous 
preacher stood up in the pulpit on a day when 
the queen was present and denounced her mode 
of living. 

“Your court, oh queen,” he said, “ is a scandal. 
Venus is the only goddess who reigns there. 
Dancing goes on all night and feasting all day. 
Drunkenness and debauchery corrupt the morals 
of all who attend.”” Then he went on to condemn 
the vanity of the jewels, the scented gowns and 
ruinous fashions, and the head-dresses called 
hennins, which were so high that the women had. 
to stoop very low when entering a door. 

‘Oh, queen,” he said, winding up this personal 
address with much vigour, ‘“ these are the things 
that are said of you and the ways of your court. 
If you do not believe me, disguise yourself as a 
poor woman and go into the town, so that you 
may hear what the people say against you.” 

The queen was seriously displeased, but the 
king, who was in one of his sane moments, praised 
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the bold priest and swore that he meant to have 
the court and the kingdom better looked after. 

Unfortunately before he had time to take any 
such steps he had a recurrence of his malady. 

So far Isabeau had proved herself to be indolent, 
pleasure-loving, and avaricious, but as she grew 
older she became violent, headstrong, and sus- 
picious. She suffered from a nervous affection 
which prevented her from crossing bridges, even 
- though carried in a litter. She grew abnormally 
fat and ungainly. She quarrelled with her ladies, 
imprisoned two of the gentlemen of her household, 
and refused to give audience even to the most 
important people. Her health gave way and 
the constant friction between the Duc d’Orléans 
and the Duc de Bourgogne did not make matters 
easier for her. 

In 1404 Philippe de Bourgogne died, but his 
son, Jean sans Peur, was no better disposed to 
his cousin Louis. Both had an armed following, 
ready at the word to draw swords. 

Once the queen tried to mediate between the 
leaders, but all in vain, and France was little better 
than a battleground, with army waiting to pounce 
on army. Paris was in a state of siege. The 
queen and king were living at the Hétel de St 
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Paul, the Duc de Bourgogne was in the Hotel 
d’Artois, and the Duc d’Orléans at his hétel near 
the Bastille. All these buildings were fortresses 
strengthened by bolts and bars. The inmates 
were suspicious of each other and full of watch- 
fulness. 

Presently the king moved to the Louvre and 
Isabeau to the Hétel Barbette, where she gave 
birth to her last child. Louis had sent his wife 
and children into the country and spent most of 
his time with the queen, who lost her baby and 
was in delicate health. At this juncture a 
thunderbolt fell. 

Louis was at supper with Isabeau on November 
23, 1407, when a messenger entered, commanding 
him to appear at once before the king. 

Suspecting nothing, the Duc d’Orléans rode off 
with a promise to the queen to return in a short 
time. But he rode into an ambush of masked 
men, who were lying in wait to murder him. 

*T am the Duc d’Orléans,”’ cried Louis, 
thinking that he was attacked by mistake. 

“It is you we seek,” replied one of his assailants, 
plunging his dagger into the duke’s breast. 

A woman threw open a window above and saw 
a tall man disguised in a large cloak come out of 
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a house which belonged to the Duc de Bourgogne. 
He spurned the corpse with his foot and cried, 
“He is dead. Make off with you.’ She 
shrieked “‘ Murder! Murder!” but the assassins 
threatened her and she was forced into silence. 

As soon as the queen heard the awful news of 
the murder of her lover, she ordered her litter and 
was carried to the palace where she demanded 
justice of the king. 

Charles was as much moved by the untoward 
death of his brother as the queen. He sent for 
the provost of Paris and ordered inquiries to be 
made. The provost asked permission to have 
the royal hétels searched, because he thought 
the assassins were probably concealed in one of 
them. All the princes willingly complied with 
the request until it came to the turn of the 
Due de Bourgogne. Jean sans Peur hesitated, 
changed colour, and then confessed that he had 
instigated the crime and rid himself of his rival 
by foul means. 

From this day the power of Jean sans Peur 


_ increased, and Isabeau, hating the man who had 


taken such a terrible vengeance on her favourite, 
and fearing for her own safety, withdrew tem- 
porarily with her children to Melun. 
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The rest of her life is a record of family quarrels, 
intrigue, and disappointment. She waged open 
war against the dauphin Louis, Duc d’Acquitaine, 
sending to his hétel to arrest his servant, Jean 
de Croy; and repudiated her son Charles, who 
won her hatred by openly denouncing his mother 
to the king. 

Isabeau had been holding high revelry at 
Vincennes. Certain dissolute young nobles 
formed a part of her court, and the king’s attention 
was drawn to the scandal. He rode in haste to 
the chateau and found his worst fears confirmed. 
He had one of the nobles arrested and drowned in 
the Seine. Isabeau was sent to Tours, where she 
spent six months in a captivity which little 
pleased this luxury-loving lady. She was now 
forty-seven and so stout she could hardly walk, 
but she never forgave her youngest son for the 
part he played in cutting short the questionable 
amusements of her later years. 

She sent word to the Duc de Bourgogne who, 
realising the importance of this capitulation by 
his former enemy, hastened to her rescue. By a 
stratagem Jean sans Peur removed the queen’s 
gaolers, established a reconciliation, and bore her 
off in triumph. Isabeau allied herself with the 
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powerful duke, asstmed the regency, and after a 
triumphal march through the central provinces 
of France settled at Troyes, where she established 
a court and parliament. 

She was a party to the onslaught of the Bur- 
gundians upon Paris in May 1418, when the 
terrible massacre of Armagnacs took place in the 
capital and the king was carried off by the victors, 
being made to agree to all their demands. The 
dauphin would have been seized also had it not 
been for the faithful Tanneguy du Chastel, who, 
in the midst of the tumult, hastened to the Hétel 
St Paul and wrapping him in a cloak hurried him 
and the dauphine into the Bastille. Leaving 
Marie d’Anjou in temporary security he fled with 
Prince Charles to Melun. 

The Armagnacs were routed, the Burgundians 
triumphed, and Jean sans Peur brought back 
the qgeen from Troyes with acclamation. She 
rode through the streets of the capital in a chariot, 
and flowers strewed the way which had but 
recently run blood. 

But the triumph of the Duc de Bourgogne was 
short-lived. The following year he was murdered 
on the bridge of Montereau in the presence of the 
dauphin, and thus paid with his life for the 
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assassination of Louis d’Orléans, and the massacre 
of the Armagnacs. 

For the remainder of her days Isabeau had 
but little pleasure. The mad king died in 1422, 
and for twelve long years she lived in‘the Hétel 
St Paul in inconsiderable state and without a 
fortune. War and famine devastated France. 
The new king was called ironically the kinglet 
of Bourges, for the capital of France was in 
the hands of the English. 

The last moment of romance occurred to 
Isabeau in 1431, four years before her death. 
Her daughter, Catherine, having married Henry 
V. of England, their son Henry VI. made.a state 
entry into Paris in that year. Isabeau watched 
her little grandson from a window of her deserted 
palace, and as he rode by he doffed his cap and 
saluted her. It is said that she burst into tears 
and turned away from the window unable to bear 
the sight of this child’s triumph. Yet she herself 
had helped to bring about the powerful position 
of the English and the exile of her son Charles. 

Isabeau was buried at Notre Dame in October 
1435. Such importance as she had possessed in 
earlier years had long since ceased. She was laid 
in her last resting-place with little pomp or 
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ceremony. She was not a good queen, a good 
woman, nor a good mother, but she had some 
political importance. Owing to the inability 
of the king to rule during his long period of in- 
sanity, acts had been issued with the formula, 
‘‘ Isabeau by the grace of God, Queen of France, 
holding the government and administration of 
the kingdom in the place of his Majesty the 


King.” 


CHAPTER TI 


MARIE, WIFE OF CHARLES VII., AND 
CHARLOTTE, WIFE OF LOUIS XI 


Tue historians have taken little notice of the 
queen who followed Isabeau, Marie d‘Anjou, pro- 
bably because her characteristics were negative. 
She was not brilliant, nor beautiful, nor startling 
in any way, and she was so accustomed to efface 
herself that she is connected with very few 
important events of her husband’s reign. But 
she had the domestic virtues which remain unre- 
corded. She was all her mother-in-law was not. 

Marie was the daughter of Louis II., Duc 
d’Anjou and King of Sicily. Her mother was 
the ambitious Yolande d’Aragon. Marie was 
born at Angers and was married to Charles, son 
of Isabeau de Baviére, in December 1413. Three 
years later she was put in charge of her mother- 
in-law in Paris. The surroundings were so un- 
suitable for a child of her age, that hardly a year 
passed before she was removed from the guardian- 
ship of the dissolute queen. In the April of 1417 
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Charles, by the death of the older brothers, 
became dauphin, and Marie’s position suddenly 
assumed a far greater importance than she had 
been led to expect. 

At the time of the massacre of the Armagnacs 
by the Burgundians the poor little dauphine was 
at Paris in the Hotel St Paul, and she saw all 
sorts of horrible sights outside the palace windows. . 
She was rescued eventually by two faithful nobles 
and was sent later to her husband who was then 
at Melun. Marie was still too young to be more 
than formally married to Charles, and for another 
year she lived with her mother Yolande. Then 
she established her own household at Mehun- 
sur-Yevre. This chateau became in after years 
a great favourite with the king. 

In April 1422 Charles, who was nineteen, wedded 
Marie who was seventeen at Bourges, and in a 
few months from that date, by the death of his 
mad father, Charles VI., the dauphin came to 
the throne as Charles VII. 

Marie had little influence with her husband. 
She had been brought up in a manner which 
precluded her ever having a will of her own. 
In the Angevin household there was only room 
for one will, and that belonged to Marie’s mother. 
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René d’Anjou, who was Marie’s only brother, 
proved that in later years his independence had 
also suffered from his upbringing. Had Marie 
been of a more determined nature she could 
probably have awakened Charles’s ambition 
which eventually received a spur from other 
SOUICES. 

At first their marriage was happy enough. 
Marie was lovable and devoted, and Charles 
seems to have been considerate and liberal to his 
wife. The queen lavished her affections on her 
husband and on her eldest son, the dauphin Louis, 
who was born at Bourges on July 3, 1423. The 
king and queen had four more sons and eight 
daughters. 

Marie’s rival was one of her own maids of 
honour. The story of the meeting between 
Charles and Agnes Sorel is well-known. The 
beautiful young girl had been lady-in-waiting to 
René’s wife, Isabelle de Lorraine, and from her 
household was removed into that of the queen. 
Charles had fallen in love immediately, but he 
was careful not to wound his wife’s susceptibilities 
and left her in ignorance that he loved Agnes. 

Marie d’Anjou found companionship during 


1 See ‘“‘ The Lady of Beauty,” by Frank Hamel. 
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the absence of Charles in the person of Margaret 
of Scotland, who was married to the dauphin. 
Her sweet and retiring nature won from the 
queen a real affection. Unfortunately Margaret 
was not happy with her husband who neglected 
her even more openly than the king neglected the 
queen. The grief which Margaret suffered in her 
adopted country led to her decline and she died 
on August 16, 1445, leaving the queen, her mother- 
in-law, to grieve deeply over this loss. 

Just before Margaret’s death the court had 
been at Tours, at Nancy and at Chalons, and 
because Charles was only king in name, he busied 
himself but little with affairs of State. Life at 
court was made up of chivalrous games and 
gaiety. Tournaments were one of the most 
frequent forms of amusement. 

Marie was not always dull and quiet. She 
attended these jousts which are described in the 
“ Histoire de Gaston IV., Comte de Foix.” 
Marie took a great interest in a mock combat held 
near Razilly, called the Emprise of the Dragon’s 
Jaws. Four gentlemen undertook to guard a 
pass between two chateaux. No lady was per- 
mitted to cross the path where they had taken 
their stand unless she was accompanied by a 
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knight who should break two lances for love of 
her. If her knight were successful she received 
a jewel as a reward. If he were conquered she 
had to leave her kerchief or glove as a hostage. 
The first lady who attempted to pass this 
dangerous spot was Marie accompanied by the 
Sire de Saintrailles. The latter fought against 
Gaston, Comte de Foix, and was vanquished. 
The queen was forced to give up her velvet 
kerchief which was attached to the knight’s 
shield. Then Marie returned to the pavilion to 
watch for the defeat of her ladies. She knew 
that some of them would lose their kerchieves 
and some their gloves, and she made sarcastic 
and witty remarks to those who were unfortunate 
_ in their cavaliers. 
Marie was greatly troubled when she discovered 
_ that there was no love lost between her husband 
and her eldest son. Louis was a thorn in the 
side of the reigning king. The queen pleaded 
with her son to show his father more respect, but 
in this endeavour she failed, The quarrel arose 
out of the dauphin’s insatiate ambition, and 
came to a head owing to his indiscretion in 
criticising the conduct of Agnes Sorel. Charles 
was forced to send his son and heir into the 
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Dauphiné, and the queen grieved greatly over the 
prolonged absence of the one she loved best on 
earth. 

To the last Marie was devoted and submissive 
to Charles VII. She appears to have received 
the daughters of Agnes Sorel with kindness, if 
not with actual affection, and she bestowed 
costly presents on Antoinette de Maignelais, who 
succeeded her cousin as madtresse-en-titre. 

Marie d’Anjou’s favourite occupation was to 
make pilgrimages to holy shrines. She made 
one to the Abbey of Chateliers-en-Poitou in 1463, 
which proved to be her last, for she died on 
November 29, having survived her husband for 
more than two years. She never met her 
daughter-in-law, Charlotte, second wife of Louis 
the dauphin. 

Charlotte de Savoie was born in the South in 
the year that Margaret of Scotland, first wife of 
Louis, lay dying at the court of France. In one 
respect Charlotte’s marriage was unique. The 
dauphin eloped with her without the knowledge 
of King Charles VII. Such a thing had never 
been heard of among French reigning families. 
Usually the King busied himself for years before 
his son reached a marriageable age in arranging 
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an alliance for him. When, in 1448, Louis turned 
his back on his father for ever, he constituted 
himself ruler of the Dauphiné. But this province 
did not supply him with a sufficient revenue, and, 
in great need of money, Louis approached the 
Duc de Savoie without his father’s permission 
and asked for the hand of his three-year-old 
daughter. Three years later a compact was 
arrived at, and Charles VII. sent many an anxious 
messenger to the Duc de Savoie forbidding the 
wedding. 

In the end a ruse was resorted to. Whilst 
Normandy king-at-arms, the French  king’s 
envoy, tramped the streets of Chambery, having 
been refused admittance to the duke, the dauphin 
stole hurriedly into the church in company with 
his baby bride and the ceremony was performed, 
Thus Louis acquired a dowry of some two hundred 
thousand pounds and a six-year old wife. The 
pretty, gentle child who played a part in this 
absurd formality could have realised nothing of 
its significance. She probably regarded the affair 
as a huge joke. 

From Chambery Charlotte travelled to Grenoble, 
which was her husband’s temporary capital, and 
there she remained until she was nearly grown 
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up. By that time she knew that the best of 
jokes may become very serious. 

King Charles, driven to despair by his son’s 
disobedience, sent an army into the Dauphiné, 
and Louis fled to his uncle, the Duc de Bourgogne. 

In Burgundy Charlotte began her married life 


in earnest. She passed her time in seclusion, 


nursing her eldest son, Joachim. These early 
days, when she was still a young woman, are 
typical of her colourless life. 

Very little is known of the real Charlotte. She 
had grown so accustomed from childhood to be 
under the arbitrary rule of her husband that it is 
very probable she had no character of her own. 
Until Louis XI. came to the throne he was in 
straitened means, and his wife had no luxuries 
and barely the necessaries of life. 

She was devotional and she had cultured tastes. 
She occupied her time in painting and illuminating 
documents, and also composed music and poetical 
verses. Of her seven children only three survived 
her, Anne de Beaujeu, Jeanne, first wife of Louis 


XII., and the dauphin Charles, who was afterwards- 


Charles VIII. 
The manner in which the dauphin was edu ated 
is characteristic of his father’s want of ee 
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tion for others. Charlotte was not allowed to 
have any say in the upbringing of herson. When 
Louis XI. died he told Charles to love and honour 
his mother, but never to let her govern him. 
‘Not because she was not wise and virtuous,” 
says Comines, ‘‘ but because her sympathies 
-were more Burgundian than French.” 

Charlotte spent many years at Amboise in a 


kind of semi-captivity. In August 1783, Louis ¢* 


XI. died, but it was too late for her to profit by 
her newly-found independence. Before the close 
of the year she lay on her own death-bed, and 
King Charles was reigning under the regency of 
his eldest sister. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANNE, WIFE OF CHARLES VIII. AND 
LOUIS XII. 


Many queens in history have been queens of two 
countries ; for instance, Mary Stuart was queen 
of Scotland and France, and Eléonore was first 
queen of Portugal and afterwards wife of the 
French king. But there are very few upon whose 
head destiny has placed the crown of one country 
twice. Anne de Bretagne was one of these rarely 
favoured mortals. She was first queen of Charles 
VIII. of France and afterwards of Louis XII. 
Anne was fond of Louis when she was a duchess 
and he was plain Louis d’Orléans. The duke had 
resided at her father’s court for several years, so 
she knew him quite well and probably regarded 
him as a handsome and chivalrous big brother. 
Anne de Bretagne was the daughter of Duc 
Francois II., and his wife Marguerite, sister of 
the Comte de Foix. The duke had lived a 
dissolute life, Antoinette de Maignelais, the 


successor of her cousin Agnes Sorel in the affections 
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of Charles VII., having been his mistress. The 
birth of an only daughter was regarded as a 
judgment of Heaven upon him for his infidelity, 
“No son of his succeeding.” Anne was born on 
the 26th of January 1476, and she was one of the 
richest heiresses in France. As was usual in the 
case with important little princesses a marriage 
was arranged for her before she was eight years 
old. The first suitor for her hand was the Prince 
of Wales, the second the Prince of Orange, the 
third her admirer, Louis d’Orléans, who was 
already married to Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI. 
He met her first in 1485, and was captivated by 
her sweet manners and precocious wit, but at 
this time he could not press his suit. 

The most persistent adorer was Alain d’Albret, 
who was related to her governess, Mme de Laval, 
-and Anne vowed she would take the veil rather 
than marry him. She was the centre of a web 
of intrigue, for many claimants desired to have 
her and her rich estates. When her father died 
in 1488 she succeeded him as duchess, and a poet 
made a little verse about her :— 


‘Madame Anne était la successeresse, 
Et commenga a penser nuit et jour 
A ses affaires comme vraie princesse.”’ 
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Naturally enough the French king wanted to 
establish his authority over this most important 
young lady. Brittany was claimed by Jean de 
Rohan and Anne’s guardian, the Maréchal de 
Rieux, revolted against Charles, who had sent 
a French army to invade Brittany. 

Anne was at her wit’s end to know how to 
protect her independence. Keeping her plans 
a secret from those who pursued her with their 
attentions she concluded an alliance with the 
Emperor Maximilian, whom she married by 
proxy in December 14809. 

It was a daring step, but the young duchess 
had plenty of spirit, and she proudly defied her 
enemies. At the head of her troops she rode by 
the side of her governor to the gates of Nantes, 
of which town Charles and his invading army 
had taken possession. She showed the greatest 
bravery in war. But her army could not compete 
with the French forces. Persecuted by treacher- 
ous friends and pursued by superior powers she 
showed not only admirable self-assurance but the 
highest moral courage. 

When Charles determined to conquer Brittany 
and incidentally to win Anne if he could, he 
sent as a messenger to negotiate with her, Louis 
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d’Orléans, whom he had liberated from prison at 
Blois for the purpose. She received his offers 
with respect and dignity. A meeting was at 
length arranged at Rennes, and three days after 
their first parley Charles and Anne were betrothed. 
The marriage was celebrated on December 6th, 
1491, and both parties had broken their promise 
to others. Anne had thrown over Maximilian, 
whom she found incapable of defending her. 
The young King Charles had been contracted at a 
very early age to Marguerite, daughter of Maxi- 
milian, who, at the time of the betrothal, was only 
three. Charles had never taken any interest in 
his baby-bride, although he had allowed her to 
stay in the country for eight years virtually in 
the position of Queen of France. For two years 
after Charles’s marriage, Marguerite endured the 
mortification of seeing another princess on the 
throne, which was hers by rights. Then at last 
she was permitted to leave the country. 

At the age of fourteen Anne comported herself 
as though born to be queen. She was a positive 
bundle of virtues! If she had a fault it was, 
according to Brantéme, ‘‘ That she was quick in 
vengeance and seldom pardoned whoever offended 
her maliciously.” But to balance this slight 
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defect she had many good qualities. She was 
wise, honourable, pleasant of ‘speech, very 
charming, and subtle in wit. She was generous 
and charitable, frank and truthful, and no queen 
knew better how to mingle sweetness with dignity. 

In outward appearance she had also many 
charms and only one blemish. “It is true,” 
says Brantéme, “ that one foot was shorter than 
the other, the least bit in the world, but it was 
little perceived and hardly noticed so that her 
beauty was not at all spoilt by it.” Her beauty 
was of the obvious order. Rich colour in her 
cheeks, a fair skin, a broad and intellectual] brow, 
clear, good features, her figure fine and not too 
tall, were some of the characteristics with which 
she was blessed. , 

Her marriage was not a love match. Indeed, 
it took place very much in the manner of a 
capture. She was only fourteen and her husband 
not yet eighteen, and according to the historians 
she maintained that the alliance was not to her 
taste. But Charles was tenderness and kindness 
itself. He did his utmost to make her forget that 
the union was not of her choosing, and he tried 
to make her as happy as he possibly could. A 
clause was inserted in the Marriage contract to 
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the effect that if Charles predeceased her, Anne 
was to marry the heir to the throne, and the 
heir to the throne was Louis d’Orléans. 

The ceremony over, the king took his bride to 
Tours where several weeks were spent in rejoicing 
and festivity. After a slow progress to Paris, 
the coronation ceremony was performed at St 
Denis. Anne was dressed in a gown of pure 
white satin and wore no ornaments on her head. 
She was crowned by Louis d’Orléans who appears 
to have been present at the most important 
moments of her life. The day after the corona- 
tion Anne made the usual state entry into the 
capital. The people rejoiced to welcome their 
new queen who was responsible for- bringing the 
rich province of Brittany to the crown of France. 
The person least pleased by the alliance was 
naturally the Emperor Maximilian, who had not 
only lost his own bride, but had received back 
upon his hands his daughter, whom he regarded 
as the real Queen of France. 

The young queen-duchess, as she was called, 
did not attempt to rival the power of the regent, 
Anne de Beaujeu, who had ruled the country 
since the death of her father, Louis XI. Charles 
wished to attend to affairs of state himself, but 
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his sister was not prepared to put the government 
in his hands. 

Anne busied herself with domestic matters. 
She remodelled the court on lines both dignified 
and virtuous. She was the first of the French 
queens to gather round her a number of young 
ladies who were called maids-of-honour and 
whose duty it was to wait on her and do her 
bidding. Brantéme said that her household, 
““'Was a noble school for ladies.”” They were all 
under the queen’s especial care, and 1t was quite 
a distinction for the daughters of the nobility to _ 
be admitted to this favoured band. 

She had also a special bodyguard of honour 
composed of a hundred gallant Breton gentleman 
who followed her wherever she went, to Mass or 
to the promenade, and when she was at Blois 
they were usually stationed on the terrace 
called ‘‘ La Perche aux Bretons.” Looking up 
from below and seeing them there ready to serve 
her she used to say, ‘‘ Voila mes Bretons sur la 
perche qui m’attendent.” 

Anne’s life would, doubtless, have been as happy 
as that of any other queen of France had it not 
been for the fact that she was unfortunate in her 
children. During the seven years of her married 
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life she gave birth to three sons and one daughter, 
all of whom died in infancy, the death of the 
youngest being followed speedily by that of the 
husband, towards whom a feeling of deep tender- 
ness had grown in her heart. When the king 
_ died, on April 7, 1498, Anne was disconsolate. 
For days she neither slept nor ate. She dressed 
herself in black, not in white, as was the usual 
mourning for queens, and thus introduced a new 
habit into France. 

For eight months Anne had to step down from 
the throne to make room for another woman, 
Jeanne, wife of Louis XII. Twelve years older 
than her rival, Jeanne had been married to Louis 
d’Orléans in the very year that Anne de Bretagne 
was born. All her life Jeanne was unfortunate. 
Wanting in beauty and slightly deformed, her 
father, Louis XI., had shown his dislike so 
openly that it was said she was forced to conceal 
herself behind her governess if she happened to 
meet the king out walking. Lacking in physical 
attractiveness, she had many good qualities of 
heart and mind, but these were not appreciated 
by her young husband, the high-spirited son of — 
Charles d’Orléans and grandson of that Louis 


who was assassinated in 1407. 
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Like many other scions of the house of Orleans, 
Louis was a thorn in the side of the ruling 
sovereign, and Anne de Beaujeu, finding him too 
difficult to control while he had freedom, was 
instrumental in imprisoning him. His unloved 
wite, Jeanne, visited him constantly in his cell, 
in the hope of consoling him, and she was forever 
pleading for his release to the king and the regent. 
Charles, who was tender-hearted, was moved with 
pity when he saw her so concerned on behalf of 
the husband who treated her with little love or 
ceremony. 

No sooner had Louis XII. come to the throne 
than he moved heaven and earth to divorce his 
wife in the hope of marrying his early love, the 
widowed queen. Proceedings were instituted and 
the marriage annulled on the grounds that Jeanne 
had never been the real wife of the young king. 
The papal dispensation having been obtained, 
Anne de Bretagne was wedded to Louis XII., in 
December 1498 at Nantes. For a year after the 
wedding they stayed in Brittany, perhaps in 
order to live down popular opinion against 
the ,repudiation of Jeanne. At the end of 
that time the king and queen paid a visit 
to most of the important French towns, but 
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the Palace of Blois Became: their. favourite 
residence. sey 


There Anne de Bretagne reigned wie. her 


husband amidst beauty and luxury. Painting, eS oe 


sculpture, book- -collecting, architecture and gar- 
dening were their chief interests. The library, 
which was removed to Fontainebleau under 
Francois I., was the nucleus of the great royal 
collection which to-day forms the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Anne loved all the beauties of nature 
—flowers, birds, and animals. She had twenty- 
four pet dogs and a cageful of singing linnets. 

Ceremony and festivity took a new and more 
brilliant form in this reign. The queen enjoyed 
public solemnities, and there were grand doings 
whenever her nobles married. 

At Blois she spent many a happy afternoon 
in the company of a number of her women, 
beautifully dressed, who sat round her with their 
embroidery, telling the fervid love stories of the 
day, or wandered through the Jardin de la Reine, 
linked arm in arm, to the pavilion built by the 
queen’s orders, where sweetmeats and refresh- 
ments awaited them. It was said of this gracious 
lady-sovereign that, “Like another Vesta or 
Diana she held all her nymphs in strict discipline 
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and yet remairied full of sweetness and courtesy.” 
Never: was a court more blameless in all the 
history of France. Anne ruled her adoring 
husband with persuasive feminine wiles, and she 
had so much influence that the king allowed her 
to give audience to the ambassadors who came 
to court. 

They received at Blois the Archduke Philip of 
Austria and his wife, Juana of Castile, illustrious — 
visitors whose suite numbered several hundreds. 
The cortége passed up the steep street of the 
little town in the shades of evening and every 
house was lighted in its honour. The arch- 
duchess rode a white palfrey caparisoned with 
crimson velvet. The Duchesse de Vendéme and 
the other ladies who went to meet her had black 
velvet trappings on their horses. Trumpets, 
horns and hautboys announced the arrival. 
Torches flashed, and the road to the castle was 
so thronged with jostling crowds that progress 
became difficult, almost impossible. The king 
received the archduchess first, greeting her in his 
courtliest manner. A little discussion took place 
as to whether it was fitting that she should kiss 
him, but the Bishop of Cordova settled the 
matter by sanctioning the salute. And then the 
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king added a speech which sounds crude to-day, 
but was doubtless at that time the height of 
civility. ‘I know well that you would prefer 
to be with your ladies,”’ he said. ‘“‘Go and see 
my wife and leave us men to ourselves.”’ 

The archduchess took the hint. The queen 
welcomed her warmly and then introduced her 
to the Duchesse d’Orléans and the Comtesse 
d’Angouléme. The room was crowded with 
ladies, and the archduchess kissed several of them 
and then passed to her apartments, where she 
was served with sweets and pastry. Afterwards 
came the couchey: mirrors, washing-utensils, 
candlesticks, warming pans, all of the most 
beautiful workmanship and precious metals, were 
brought in for the guest’s convenience, and for the 
five days during which the visit lasted everything 
that could be done to give her pleasure was done. 
Feasts and entertainments succeeded one another 
in great profusion, and the ladies enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, while their respective husbands 
discoursed on serious matters of state. 

Saint-Beuve pays a tribute to Anne’s social 
powers. “To Roederer,” he writes, ‘ the Hétel 
de Rambouillet, that perfected salon, founded 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
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is only a tardy return to the traditions of Anne de 
Bretagne, the triumph of merit, virtue and polite 
manners over the licence to which all the kings, 
from Francois I., including Henri IV., had paid 
tribute.” 

At the height of his ambition Louis XII. left 
Blois to make an expedition into Italy in the hope 
of conquest, and Anne accompanied him as far as 
Lyons. During his varied fortunes in the South, 
Anne spent part of her time at Blois and 
part at Loches. At Loches she had a special 
oratory, where she passed many hours in 
devotion. 

Anne had two daughters, the princesses Claude 
and Renée. The latter became the Duchess of 
Ferrara. The queen’s later years were much 
taken up with her concern about Claude’s 
matriage. At first it was suggested that an 
alliance should take place between her and Charles 
of Castile, afterwards Emperor Charles V. But 
this idea was unpopular and had to be abandoned, 
and the queen, who had long held out against a 
marriage between Claude and the young Duc 
d’Angouléme, because she did not approve of 
his mother, Louise de Savoie, ‘was obliged to 
resign herself to the inevitable, and an alliance 
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with the heir to the King of France was 
agreed to. 

On January 9, 1514, Anne breathed her last, 
and Louise de Savoie’s ambition was to some 
extent gratified by the knowledge that the Queen 
of France had bequeathed to her daughter her 
personal estates, including Brittany, and leaving 
her, Louise, in charge of the administration of 
her daughter’s property. 

Louis was greatly grieved by his wife’s death. 
She had been ailing for some time, but 
there had been no warning that her sickness 
was of a fatal character. “The king,” says 
Claude de Seyssel, ‘‘ who had loved her so that in 
her he had placed all his pleasure and .all his 
delight, was inconsolable, and, for many days, 
would allow no one to see him, refusing to wear 
the Royal dress of mourning violet, and insisting 
on following the example Anne herself had given 
in her widowhood, of being clothed in black, 
‘comme le dernier de ses sujets.’ When he 
‘looked up from the blindness of his sorrow,’ 
he admitted no one but those dressed, like himself, 
in black cloth ; but it was long before he was able 
to do this, and then his only thought was to 
occupy himself with preparations for such a 


ies 
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funeral as should prove to all France how deeply 
he lamented, and how much he wished to honour, 
_ the partner of his throne and of his heart, whom 
he had won with so much difficulty, and had so 
prematurely lost.” 

For almost a week the queen’s body lay in 
state in the chamber in which she died, and a 
description of the royal bier was given by a con- 
temporary. ‘“‘ The queen,” says the chronicler, 
“lay on her back with her hands joined, wearing 
white gloves, and with her crown on her head. 
Her robe and bodice were of purple velvet, edged 
with ermine, and her sleeves of cloth of gold, 
ornamented with precious stones. A _ large 
mantle, also of purple velvet and ermine, was 
attached to her shoulders. On two cushions, 
resting on the right and left of the queen, were 
placed, on one side the sceptre, on the other the 
hand of justice.” 

This was only the beginning of the funeral 
ceremonies, which lasted for another month. 
Never before or after has a queen of France had 
such obsequies. Her heart was placed in a 
golden casket and sent to Brittany, where it 
was deposited by her subjects in the ducal 
tomb. 
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One of her epitaphs has been rendered into 
English thus : 

‘“‘ Here lies Anne, who was wife to two great kings, 

Great a hundred-fold herself, as queen two times! 
Never queen like her enriched all France, 
That is what it is to make a grand alliance.”’ 

There were many other epitaphs, all of them 
equally unpoetical ! 

The honours shown to her memory were so 
expensive that the populace complained the 
country was being robbed, but before the end 
of the year fresh disbursements were made on the 
occasion of King Louis’s marriage to his third 
wife, the English princess, Mary. 


CHAPTER V 
MARY, THIRD WIFE OF LOUIS XII 


Mary Tupor, daughter of Henry VII., King of 
England, was born at Richmond in March 1495. 
When she was five years old her mother, Elizabeth 
of York, died, and Sir Thomas More wrote an 
elegy in which the queen was supposed to say : 
“ Adieu, my daughter Mary, bright of hue, 
God make you virtuous, wise and fortunate!” 

Mary, even at this early age, was the beauty 
and darling of the family, and the especial pet 
of her father, who immediately began to scheme 
for her future. In 1508 she was betrothed to 
Charles of Castile, afterwards Emperor Charles V. 
His proxy espoused her, gave her a ring and 
saluted her publicly by the name of his prince. 
Her dowry was to be fifty thousand crowns, 
which Henry paid, accepting in return a rich 
jewel worth more than the dowry. 

Owing to political intrigue and the affection 
_ which had sprung up in her heart at the age of 


fifteen for Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of 
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Suffolk, she repudiated this early compact of 
marriage. She had hoped to be free to wed her 
lover, but in this she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Her brother, Henry VIII., had much 
higher aims in view for her. With no little 
difficulty he induced her to agree to a marriage 
with Louis XII., who had lost his queen, Anne 
de Bretagne, early in January 1514. The King 
of France knew that an alliance with the sister 
of the English king would cement peace between 
the two countries, and he was therefore anxious 
to close with Henry’s offer. Reluctant as Mary 
was to wed with one who was aged and an 
invalid, she agreed upon a condition made by 
Henry VIIL, in a fit of generosity, that if she 
went to France without a murmur she should 
be allowed to choose her next husband herself. 
A marriage by proxy was solemnized on August 
13, and Mary, supplied with a wealth of frocks 
and magnificent jewellery, set out for her new 
home. Before she arrived there the French 
king had followed her example by going through 
a ceremony by proxy in the church of Les Celes- 
tines at Paris. Five days later, on September 
Ig, the new queen, accompanied by a gorgeous 
retinue, left her brother’s care to embark for the 
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Continent. The account of her journey appears 
in the Venetian State papers! ; ‘‘ Entertainments, 
banquets, and jousts are being held for the 
departure of the queen, who left for Dover four 
days ago accompanied by four of the chief lords 
of England . . . besides four hundred knights 
and barons, and two hundred gentlemen and other 
squires with their horses. The lords, knights 
and barons were all accompanied by their wives, 
attended by their ladies. There would be about 
one thousand palfreys and one hundred women’s 
carriages. There are so many gowns of woven gold 
and with gold grounds, housings for the horses 
and palfreys of the same materials, and chains 
and jewels that they are worth a vast amount of 
treasure; and some of the noblemen in this 
company, to do themselves honour, had spent 
as much as 200,000 crowns each. Many of the 
merchants purposed going to Dover to see this 
fine sight, and about a week ago all the merchants 
of every nation went to the court. The queen 
(of France) desired to see them all, and gave her 
hand to each of them. She wore a gown in the 
French fashion of woven gold, very costly ; she is 
very beautiful and has not her match in all 


* Vol. ii, No, 500, dated September 23rd. 
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England, is a young woman sixteen years old, 
tall, fair and of a light complexion, with a colour, — 
and most affable and graceful; on her neck was 
a jewelled diamond as large and as broad as a 
full-sized finger, with a pear-shaped pearl beneath 
it, the size of a pigeon’s egg, which jewel had been 
sent her as a present by the King of France.” 
This jewel was called ‘“‘ The Mirror of Naples” 
and was estimated to be worth sixty thousand 
crowns. The foremost jewellers of the day had 
not known of its existence, and it was said to have 
belonged to Charles VIII. or the Duc de Bretagne, 
father of Queen Anne. 

Unfortunately, after these sumptuous prepara- 
tions for the voyage, nature did not show herself 
in smiling mood. The weather was very threaten- 
ing and the vessels were delayed. They had not 
sailed a quarter of the distance before a storm 
scattered the ships. The vessel bearing the queen | 
with three accompanying ships reached Boulogne 
with difficulty, and the bride had to be carried to 
shore in the arms of a doughty knight, who waded 
knee-deep with his precious burden. 

On her arrival at Boulogne Mary was received 
with rejoicing. She begged for a few days’ rest 
after her terrible experiences on board ship. 
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Her request was granted, and after the interval 
allowed her she started with her train of ladies 
and nobles on the way to Abbeville, where King 
Louis was awaiting her. The impatient bride- 
groom went out to meet her on the road, “‘ making 
it appear that he was going out hawking with his 
falcons, and, presenting himself to the queen, he 
implied that the meeting was accidental. He 
then kissed, her and afterwards embraced all the 
English princes and barons who accompanied 
her.” Under pretence of proceeding on his way 
he then returned home by another road. Mean- 
while the queen, travelling more slowly, made 
her entry into Abbeville, and a very impressive 
entry it was. She was accompanied by a pro- 
cession and was magnificently dressed, “both 
her gown and headgear being of the English 
fashion and very costly, both in jewels and gold- 
smith’s work.” The gown she was Wearing was 
made of gold brocade embroidered on a white 
ground. 

Beside her as she rode was a litter draped with 
stiff gold brocade, the caparisons of the two 
horses which bore it being all of wrought gold, 
the pages who rode them also being clad in gold 
brocade which was embroidered with golden 
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fleurs-de-lis in relief. Yet this magnificence 
was little enough when compared to the gorgeous 
wedding which took place on the following day. 
The Venetian envoy failed to find suitable ex- 
pressions to describe it. He could only say, 
“ In truth the pomp of the English was as grand 
and costly as words can express ; and the princes 
and nobles of France, and the ladies likewise, 
vied with them, for the whole of the French court 
sparkled with jewels, gold, and brocades.” 

The evening after the wedding was spent in 
dancing and gaiety. “At the eighth hour, before 
midnight, the queen was taken away from the 
entertainment by Madame to go and sleep with 
the king,” who was very much in love with his 
fair young bride. 

Trouble followed swiftly on the heels of rejoic- 
'ing. King Louis suffered from gout, and his old 
complaint seized him the very day after the 
wedding. It appeared to affect his temper, for 
he took exception to Lady Guildford who was 
Mary’s chief attendant, and who had looked after 
her for many years. For reasons of economy, 
on account of his dislike or because he did not 
wish to have English influences near his wife, 
Louis sent the queen’s ladies packing. They had 
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to leave for England at once, at which Mary was 
so little pleased that she wrote immediately to 
her brother, Henry VIII., and complained that 
she was left ‘post alone.’ Her letter was 
pathetic. ‘On the morn next after my marriage 
my chamberlain, with all other men servants 
were discharged, and likewise my mother Gulde- 
ford, with others my women and maidens.’”’ She 
repeated the same cause of complaint to Wolsey, 
and gave him to understand that she had to 
suffer many other discomforts as well, and she 
begged him ‘‘ to find the means to have her sent 
back.” 

This, of course, was impossible. Mary had 
chosen her path or had had it chosen for her, 
and was obliged to abide by it. She forgot her 
troubles, or at least hid them in the affairs which 
followed quickly upon her marriage. Within 
a few days she made her state entry into Paris, 
where she was crowned on the 5th of November. 
Renewed celebrations were followed by a tourna- 
ment, and it must have made the new queen’s 
heart beat a good deal faster when she discovered 
that her old lover, the Duke of Suffolk, was coming 
to take part in the jousting. Here at least was 
something to sweeten the cup of her bitterness. 
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Since his marriage Louis XII. had lain ill in bed, 
and his bride had constituted herself his nurse 
and sat by his bed-side; sometimes playing and 
singing to amuse him. She did not yet know 
that the king was dying, but to others he appeared 
to be in great danger. She was willing to do all 
she could to alleviate the king’s misery, although, 
according to Drayton, she thus apostrophised 
her lover : : 


“Brandon, how long mak’st thou excuse to stay, 
And know’st how ill we women brook delay ? 
If one poor channel thus can part us two, 

Tell me (unkind!) what would an ocean do?” 


She then compared herself to Hero and the 
duke to Leander. 

In her husband’s sick chamber Mary met again 
the man she loved. He came to pay his respects 
to the French monarch. Mary was in need of all 
her self-control at this juncture of affairs. Com- 
plications and intrigue were rife at court. The 
king had no son, but he had a fascinating son-in- 
law, Francois, Duc d’Angouléme, who had married 
Claude, the daughter of Anne de Bretagne. 
Frangois was next in succession, and his ambitious 


1“ England’s Heroical Epistles.—Mary, the French Queen, to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.” 
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mother, Louise de Savoie, was determined that 
he should be king. 

She looked askance at Mary Tudor, weighing 
the possibilities of her defeating the aims she had 
for her son. Francois himself had taken quite a 
different view of the young queen. As suscep- 
tible in his youth as ever he was in later years, 
which is saying a great deal, he made open love 
to the young queen. She was gay, charming, and 
wilful enough to captivate any young man’s 
fancy. She was one year his junior, and she was 
married to an old man who might die at any 
moment. 

Fond as Mary was of admiration, she did not 
respond to the advances of her son-in-law, who 
very soon discovered, probably by using his 
utmost persuasion, why she was so guarded. His 
jealous eye had fallen upon the handsome English 
duke, who had come to enter the lists, and he was 
not pleased when he learnt that Mary was in love 
with him. Whether he consulted his mother 
about this discovery is not known. Louise de 
Savoie appears to have been suspicious, and 
Frangois himself would hardly allow the young 
queen to remain alone. He made his wife, 
Claude, stay constantly in her presence, and 
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placed a lady in whose good faith he could trust 
in her chamber to spy upon her actions. 

Presently the tournament was held. The Duke 
of Suffolk, the Marquis of Dorset, and some of the 
latter’s brothers had come from England to 
combat the French knights in the field. The 
Duke of Suffolk broke many spears. He won 
all before him, vanquished the heir apparent and 
carried off the prize, so that for the time being the 
star of Francois was dimmed. To Mary the 
tourney represented something more than a 
mere fight. It was England against France and 
her heart was with England. 

In Drayton’s poem she is supposed to have 
revealed her fears for her lover to the king : 


“T turned away my sight, 
And spake aloud, when I myself forgot, 
‘’Tis my sweet Charles, my Brandon, hurt him not.’ 
But when I fear’d the king perceived this, 
Good silly man, I pleas’d him with a kiss.” 


The reaction came when she realised that her 
lover was victorious. 
“But when I saw thy proud unconquer’d lance 
To bear the prize from all the flow’r of France, 


To see what pleasure did my soul embrace, 
* Might easily be discernéd in my face.” 
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Constant in her love and secure in her brother’s 
promise, she bided her time, although secretly 
eaten up with impatience. 

Every day the king was growing weaker, and 
during the last days of the year Mary remained 
by his bedside chatting to him in her pretty 
girlish way, or singing when she found that music 
soothed him more speedily. In the last letter 
he wrote Louis sent word to Henry VIII. that 
Mary had conducted herself hitherto and still 
bore herself every day in such a charming manner 
that he could not help being delighted with her. 
The letter was written on the 28th of December, 
and on the 1st of January he was dead. 

Mary at first was overcome. It would be hard 
to believe that grief for her husband’s death was 
all that afflicted her. She had been prepared for 
what had happened, and she had done her duty as 
__a bride of two months. She could not do more. 
But her position was fraught with dangers and 
difficulties. Because there was no chance of a 
nearer heir to Louis, Francois was king, and he 
visited her every day, partly to console her for 
her loneliness, chiefly because he was distracted 
by her beauty. Louise de Savoie was full of 
rejoicing. ‘‘ Myson is King of France,” she cried ; 
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and she breathed a deep sigh of relief as far as 
Mary was concerned. 

Meanwhile Mary, dressed all in white as the | 
fashion was for mourning queens, was shut up 
week after week in the chamber of death. What 
could the new king do but try to console her ? 
His first idea was to assure her that she had not 
lost her importance in France. “‘ The queen 
widow, who is sorrowful, lamented much the 
death of her husband. The present king meant 
her to have great power, as if she were queen 
regnant.”’ 1 

Then a new idea occurred to him. He did not 
love Claude, who was plain and _ insignificant. 
He thought of divorcing his wife and marrying 
Mary, but from this plan his mother dissuaded 
him. She told him that he would lose Brittany 
and many other estates which belonged to Claude, 
and that his nobles would rise against him if he 
did anything so rash, and to this counsel Frangois 
was obliged to listen, though he thought over 
many other plans for keeping the attractive 
’ young widow in his own country. 

In England a rumour soon spread that Mary 
was to marry Suffolk. Wolsey begged her to 

1 This account is based on the English State Papers. 
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wait a week after the king’s death»before con- 
templating a second marriage, and she pretended 
to be indignant at this advice. All the while she 
was longing for her lover. It was regarded as 
most unbecoming that one who had been a queen 
should condescend to wed a mere noble, and much 
discussion took place as to whether the King of 
England would allow the match to take place. 
Various suggestions were made for Mary’s future, 


and it was said that she would be coerced into 
accepting the proposals made for her hand by the 


ambassadors of other crowned heads. Francois 
I. was among the most assiduous to provide for 
her, and as a last resource he suggested that she 
should live at Blois and become his mistress. 
Naturally she did not entertain such a scheme 
fora moment. Neither would she listen to plans 
for the disposal of her hand to a reigning sovereign. 
Weeping, she swore that ‘rather than go to 
England to be married again to any strange 
prince, she would live and die in a convent.” 
She had a decided will of her own. 

Her real intentions were soon made clear, for 
she sent letter after letter to her brother 
reminding him of the promise he had made to 
her by the “ water-side”’ before she sailed for 
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France. She begged that he would remember 
that she had consented to his request to marry 
Louis of France for the peace of Christendom, 
‘though he was very aged and sickly,’ on the 
condition that if she survived him she should 
marry whom she pleased. Since her husband 
was dead, “‘ remembering the great virtue in my 
lord Suffolk,” to whom she had always been of 
good mind, she determined to marry him, “ with- 
out any request or labour on his part.” She was 
now so bound to him that for no earthly cause ’ 
could she change. 
After spending six weeks in a darkened room, 
with no better company than Frangois, who came 
frequently to offer her his unwelcome attentions, 
and feeling great uncertainty as to her future, 
because she feared that her brother would insist 
on marrying her to the Prince of Castile, or other 
foreign royalty, it was not surprising that she 
worried herself into a miserable condition of 
despair. Everyone wanted her and her pos- 
sessions. She felt that she was a veritable object 
of intrigue and greed. Instead of keeping her 
head and trusting to her brother’s good faith, 
she took matters in her own hands and determined 
to have her way. She possessed more than a 
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spice of the Tudor obstinacy, and, having no one 
but herself to rely upon, acted as she thought 
best in her own interests. 

Suffolk was again in France sent by Henry 
VIII. to pay his respects to the new king. He 
had been commissioned by the English monarch 
to bring his sister back to England, and apparently 
there existed an understanding between Henry 
and his favourite to the effect that the latter 
might marry Mary if he would say nothing to her 
about her future until after he had brought her 
safely back from France. 

Left in ignorance of this important decision, 
and driven into a corner by her fear that she 
would be induced to make a royal marriage, 
She openly confessed her love for Suffolk to 
Francois I. 

At the first opportunity, the French king said 
to the English ambassador, “ My Lord of Suffolk, 
so it is that there is a bruit in this my realm that 
you are come to marry with the queen your 
master’s sister.” The discomfited duke stam- 
mered out a denial, but F rangois proved to him 
that he knew his secret, and then, seeing there was 
no better way out of it, promised him his support. 

Mary could no longer control her feelings. 
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She feared a number of threatening dangers, 
some of them real, some of them imaginary. 
Suffolk’s opponents in the council employed a 
friar of the name of Langley to poison her mind 
against her lover, and tell her that he was mixed 
up in matters of black sorcery. Their attempts, 
however, had quite an opposite effect. Feeling 
certain that if she did not take a decisive step 
Suffolk would be lost to her for ever, she appealed 
to him with every woman’s art, and even went 
so far as to throw herself upon his mercy. 
“Marry me at once or we shall never be united,” 
she pleaded dramatically. Suffolk hesitated. 
He realised that he was on the brink of a precipice. 
Either he must lose the King of England’s favour 
or the love of the woman he held most dear. The 
position was acute. Letters from England en- 
treated the two lovers to have patience. Letters 
from France, written by the lovers, laid bare the 
agitation of mind with which both were affected. 
‘‘ She swore,” wrote Suffolk, “ that if I would 
not marry her at once she would never have me, 
nor never come to England.”’ 

Mary gained her point, and the lovers took the. 
risk. They were married privately in the presence 
of a few persons only. On March 5th Suffolk 
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wrote to Wolsey. “‘ The queen would never let 
me be in rest till I had granted her to be married ; 
and so, to be plain with you, I have married her 
harettylle.”’ 

Then Mary appealed to King Henry, stating 
that the blame must rest with her, and that it was 
she who had constrained Suffolk to break his 
promise. The queen-mother, Louise de Savoie, 
either fearing a scandal or relieved that the 
dangerous object of her son’s fascination was 
removed, also wrote to Henry VIII., asking that 
the Duke of Suffolk’s marriage might be acknow- 
ledged. In her diary Louise mentions the fact 
of Mary’s alliance with a commoner, but doubtless 
considered that comment was unnecessary where 
such a mésalliance was concerned. 

Henry VIII. played the part of a forgiving 
brother and condoned Suffolk’s “ offence,” but 
he saw how to take advantage of his favourite’s 
slip, and succeeded in mulcting him of a huge 
slice of Mary’s dowry and the plate and gold given 
her by Louis XII. For a long time legal negotia- 
tions were in progress, before she could obtain 
her own valuables, and it was only as a favour 
that she was permitted to take to England the 
wonderful diamond called “‘ the mirror of Naples.” 
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On their return home Henry VIII. suggested: 
that, as very few people knew of their secret 
marriage, Mary and Suffolk were to regard them- 
selves as merely betrothed, and a public wedding 
was solemnised on the 13th of May 1515, at 
Greyfriars Church, Greenwich. 

From that day Mary had no connection with 
affairs in France. She lived the life of a private 
gentlewoman in England, and her only claim to 
historical importance in after years was that 
Lady Jane Grey was her grand-daughter. She 
died on June 23, 1534, having survived her 
successor, Queen Claude, by more than ten years. 





CHAPTER VI 
CLAUDE AND ELEONORE, WIVES OF FRANCOIS I 


THERE is little romance in the story of Claude, 
the simple queen, who married her cousin Francois 
and brought him Brittany, Loire, Coucy, and 
Montfort as her dowry. 

She was born at Romorantin on October 14th, 
1499, and was the daughter of Louis XII. and 
Anne de Bretagne. Her betrothal took place 
much against her mother’s desire, in 1506, but 
the marriage was not celebrated until eight years 
later, a few months after the death of Anne de 
Bretagne, and a few months before Louis XIT.’s 
marriage to Mary Tudor. 

Claude’s mother-in-law, the ambitious Louise 
de Savoie, who knew that in mattrying a king’s 
daughter her son was making his succession 
doubly secure, entered a curt note in her 
Memoirs : : 

“ On the 18th day of May at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laie, 1514, the marriage of my son took place.” 


Before the end of the year Francois I. became 
6 
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king. His mother had worked so hard to place 
him on the pinnacle of the throne that on the day 
he was crowned she gave a thanksgiving, de- 
claring that the longed-for event amply recom- 
pensed her “ for all adversities and inconveniences 
which came to me in my early years, and in the 
flower of my youth. Humility kept me company, 
and patience never abandoned me.” Which, as 
far as patience was concerned, was perfectly true, 
but humility and Louise were strangers. 

Louise would have made a much _ prouder 
Queen of France than her daughter-in-law, who 
was uninteresting in appearance, and who had a 
slight limp, like her mother. Her reign as queen- 
consort was tviste. She was as gentle as Frang¢ois 
was gay, and as virtuous as he was the reverse. 
Her step-mother bullied her, and her husband 
ignored her, but the people loved her, and she 
was known by the name of “ La Bonne Reine.” 
She had seven children, three sons and four 
daughters, and she died at the age of twenty-four, 
on June 26, 1524. 

In the “ Annales d’Aquitaine ’ 

The flower and pearl amongst women of her 
century, reflecting as she did, modesty, sanctity, 
piety, and innocence. The most charitable and 


’ 


she was called 
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courteous of her time, she was loved by all and 
loved all, striving always to do good to all, and 
having no will but to serve God and please the 
king, her husband.” 

The second wife of Francois I., whilst she was 
his consort, appears dull and uninteresting, but 
appearances in this case are deceitful. She had 
little or no political influence, few intellectual 
resources and apparently no wish to mix in the 
prolific court intrigues of the day. She was, it 
would seem, a figure-head without power, without 
personality or noteworthy characteristics. She 
never played a part in the events of her husband’s 
reign of proportionate importance to her rank. 

Yet in her early life she had a real romance of 
her own, a love affair which came to nothing. 
She suffered a passion which was smothered by. 
politics, and mastered her feelings in a conflict 
between the affections and considerations of 
State. 

Eléonore was the sister of Charles of Castile, 
afterwards Emperor Charles V., and was born at 
Louvain on November 24,1498. There is a little 
doubt as to whether she was beautiful or not. 
Courtiers and poets praised her, of course, but 
ambassadors were not so lavish with their enthu- 
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siasm. Montjoy described her in 1516 saying she 
“is both fair and wise, as me seemeth.” The 
Venetian ambassador, Contarini, was very guarded 
in his remarks, explaining that she was not ugly, 
but neither was she very beautiful. He said she 
was of the true Flemish type, and probably he 
did not mean it as a compliment. 

Perhaps the most reliable pen-portrait of her 
is that by Herbert Thomas in his life of Frederick, 
Elector Palatine. ‘‘ Her forehead was high, of 
pure and noble shape and white, her eyebrows 
were perfectly drawn, her hair black, her eyes 
seemed to smile, she had rosy cheeks, a small and 
gracious mouth; with bright red lips, teeth small 
and very white, an open and animated counten- 
ance, and the sound of her voice went straight to 
the listener’s heart.” 

She possessed the beauty of health, youth, 
and high spirits. At the age of seventeen she 
lived at her brother’s court, whither came Fred- 
erick, Count Palatine, in rhrs. To see her was to 
love her, and their passion was mutual. Eléonore 
had been educated in seclusion at Malines. Her 
real life only began at Brussels, where her brother 
Charles had established his court, in June 1514. 
She was very fond of him and assisted him as 
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hostess in many of the festivities and gaieties 
which took place. There she met many young 
nobles and courtiers who were ready to offer her 
homage, had they only dared to raise their eyes 
to a princess. 

Frederick was not wanting in daring. He was 
handsome, and had a good figure. He was 
venturesome, foolhardy, and provided with a 
pretty turn of wit. Being a younger son he had 
to choose between the three professions—war, 
the church, and the court. Only these three 
careers were open to a man in his position, and 
the court proved the most attractive, so he chose 
it. As prince of the blood he took precedence 
of all save the sovereign, for he belonged to a 
reigning house and was not far from a throne. 

Eléonore was young, innocent, and inexperienced 
in the affairs of the heart. She did not know 
how to hide the sentiments with which Frederick. 
inspired her. Her eyes dwelt long on the face 
of the man she loved as though drawn there bya 
magnet. She listened eagerly to all that was — 
said about him. Very soon her ladies became 
aware of what was going on and joked amongst 
themselves about her childlike infatuation. 

‘ The veil of mystery covered their love for 
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She was in love with Frederick, Count Palatine 
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some time,” says Dreux du Radier, “ but the 
eyes of the courtier are too penetrating not 
to perceive objects which awaken his curiosity 
so deeply.’”’ It was not easy to make love without 
being observed at the court of Brussels. The 
demands of etiquette were very strict. The 
Count Palatine, deeply attracted as he was by 
the princess, could hardly speak a word to her 
except in the presence of the ladies who were 
always by her side. 

Eléonore was not emancipated like some other 
princesses who overstepped the conventional 
bounds at court. She was very shy and retiring, 
and the understanding between her and her 
lover had been chiefly arrived at through a 
language of glances and sighs, though she had 
perhaps already received letters from him in 
which he addressed her as Mignonne and Ma mie, 
and presents of flowers or bonbons in which his 
little notes lay hidden. 

Negotiations for Eléonore’s marriage with 
princes who had far more power politically than 
Frederick were soon in progress, and seeing that 
his position was becoming more hopeless every 
day, the Count Palatine endeavoured to persuade 
Eléonore to plead to her brother for her own 
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happiness. She, poor girl, found it difficult to 
_ screw her courage up to the point necessary to 
settle her future in the way her lover suggested. 
She had always regarded it as her brother’s right 
to marry her to whom he wished, and she was 
torn between the sense of duty instilled in early 
life, and the inclination which urged her to claim 
her rights as a woman rather than a princess. 

Unfortunately the Count Palatine had enemies 
at Court. Chiévres and another minister deter- 
mined to spoil his plans. They informed Charles 
that an understanding had been arrived at 
between Frederick and Eléonore. They advised 
him to hasten the negotiations for his sister’s 
marriage to the reigning sovereign of Portugal. 

About the same time it was suggested that 
Eléonore should marry King Franoois, for it was 
believed that his wife Claude would not survive 
her confinement. 

When the Archbishop of Armagh and Lord 
Barnes were sent to the Spanish Court to repre- 
sent Henry VIII., the English king’s instructions! 
were that “when the ambassadors have an 
opportunity of speaking to the king alone, they 
shall tell him that Francois is not much attached 

’ Letters and State Papers, Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 2, 4136. 
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to his queen who is of small stature and not 
beautiful, and as she is now with child there may 
be some danger in her delivery, on which account 
Frangois, hearing of the singular beauty of the 
Lady Eléonore, Charles’s eldest sister, and con- 
sidering her prospects in relation to the succession 
of Spain, is endeavouring to prevent her being 
married in Portugal, that if his own queen die 
he may marry her.” Henry VIII. urged Charles 
to give up this marriage and ally himself with 
Portugal and Charles, finding the French king 
was still not eligible, took his advice. 

Early in 1517 Spinelly wrote to Henry VIII, 
that ‘‘ If that king (of Portugal) marry the Lady 
Margaret, the Lady Eléonore will be given to the 
prince his son.” Spinelly adds quaintly, “ The 
Council will spare no pains to get rid of both the 
ladies.” This Margaret was the daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and her marriage with the 
King of Portugal had been discussed for some 
time. On the arrival of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor of Brussels early in 1518, the marriage of 
Lady Eléonore with Prince John was still 
being planned. For over a year it was un- 
certain to which of the three suitors she would 
be betrothed, but by April 2nd, 1518, arrange- 
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ments were being made for her marriage to 
King Emmanuel. 

Spinelly wrote to Henry VIII. “‘ This after- 
noon the Chancellor showed me, in secret, how 
they had been in great practices with the king of 
Portugal for the marriage of the Lady Eléonore, 
saying she was infortunate being of so nobles and 
vertuoses condition, and for the lack of youngist 
(youth) almost compelled to take a husband 
of forty-eight years, with eight children, the 
which before those that God might send her, 
unto the crown and all other things shall be 
preferred. . . . The Lady Eléonore by the testa- 
ment of her father, and by the ancient custom of 
the crown of Castile, should have for her matriage 
200,000 ducats ; howbeit, the King of Portugal 
demands nothing but the apparel for her body, 
and is content to make her a fair dower upon 
sure land and rent ; the sum as yet I know not.” 

Frederick, growing alarmed at the rumours 
which seemed to foretell an immediate marriage, 
allowed his anxiety to get the better of his dis- 
cretion, and wrote to the Princess a passionate 
love-letter in which he warned her that the King 
of Portugal would send messengers to urge her to 

1 Letters and State Papers, Henry VIIL., vol. ii. 2, 4056. 
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agree to his proposals, and he begged her to be on 
her guard, ‘‘ Whatever you would wish to reply,”’ 
he wrote, “ do it without raising further difficulties 
and without asking for fresh delay which would 
only complicate matters. I think you should 
frankly tell those who come to discuss the question 
with you, that your decision has been already 
given and cannot be changed.”’ He urged her to 
stand firm, to remember that she alone could 
be the cause of good or evil to him, and then 
pleaded with her not to throw away his devotion 
rashly. He concluded, “ That is why I pray 
_ you to have good courage both for yourself and 
myself. It can be done if you try, for I am pre- 
pared for anything, and ask nothing better than 
that I may be yours and you mine.” 

The fact that Eléonore had received a letter 
from the Count Palatine containing expressions » 
of endearment and suggestions how she was to 
avoid an alliance with Portugal, was betrayed 
by one of her ladies to Chiévres, who told Charles 
V. Describing the advantages of the marriage 
with King Emmanuel, he said wickedly that he 
expected to find an invincible barrier to it. 
Astonished at his minister’s words, Charles 
enquired what he meant. It appears, replied 
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Chiévres, that there is an attachment between 
your sister and the Count Palatine. “ They love 
one another, and perhaps the princess is too 
closely bound to him to break away.”’ 

Charles was furious. He hastened into his 
sister’s apartments. He was about to start for 
Spain and had no time to lose in ceremony. His 
worst fears being confirmed, he asked Eléonore 
whether it were true that she had received a 
communication from Frederick. Trembling and 
afraid of the angry king, she dared not tell him a 
falsehood, but her tearful eyes and heaving bosom 
were sufficient to betray her. Charles, having 
doubtless been warned that his sister carried the 
fatal letter on her person, plunged his hand into 
the laces which adorned her gown at the throat 
and, as he expected, found the incriminating 
epistle. His indignation knew no bounds. Fred- 
erick was dismissed from court, and Eléonore only 
escaped imprisonment because the Princess of — 
Orange assured Charles the affair was innocent 
and because she was an important pawn in the 
political game of the moment. 

The news of the Count Palatine’s indiscretion 
spread like wild-fire. The State Papers are full 
of it. On August 20, 1517, Spinelly wrote to 
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Brian Tuke. ‘ The prince palatine has left in 
disgrace because he presumed to write a letter 
to the Lady Eléonore, the king’s sister, without 


’ the knowledge of the king, desiring her to marry 


him. The letter got abroad, and though it was 


very honest, Chiévres prevailed to have him 
punished for his presumption.”’ 

A few days later Tunstal communicated a 
version of the affair to Wolsey. ‘‘ His enemies 
say that he wrote a letter to Lady Eléonore, the 
king’s sister, asking her to marry, which letter 
the king found in my Lady Eléonore’s bosom 
himself, saying that the said Count had shrewdly 
recompensed him for the good choice that he 
hath had to demand of his sister marriage, not 
making him privy.” The king would listen to 
no intercession in his favour. 

Spinelly told the same tale to the English king. 
‘The Count Palatine is gone home in disgrace 
on account of the letter written to the Lady 
Eléonore.” Though the said letter was “but 
honest, concerning matters of love and her 
marriage,” Charles is displeased that he was not 
consulted. The Archduchess, Chiévres and the 
Prince of Orange first interceded, but he refused 
tosee them. ‘‘ Wherefore upon this his constancy 
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into a like affair many do conject in him good 
stomak and cowraggy, and that he shall not 
lightly forget the offences, and how he will be 
fast in his determinations and much extyme the 
honor of the worlde.”’ 

The immediate result of the affair was to 
hasten the Portuguese marriage. On June 14, 
1518, a report was circulated that Eléonore ‘‘ goes 
shortly into Portugal.” 

Thus this charming princess was sacrificed as a 
result of the heartless intrigues of Chiévres and 
the Chancellor. 

Two years after her marriage Eléonore’s 
husband died and she was free. She appears to 
have returned to Madrid, and probably remained 
there during the time that Francois I. was 
prisoner after the battle of Pavia. According 
to some authorities she showed sympathy for 
him in his adversity, and it is possible that she 
contributed to his comfort and aided in the re- 
establishment of his health. No sooner did 
Frederick know she was I a than he once.more. 
proposed to marry her, but she refused t k 
back at the romance of her youth, and sent word 
to him that it was against her wish to descend 
from one throne ea mounting another. 
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Either her fancy had been taken by Francois 
who was now a widower, or her position as Queen 
of Portugal had awakened ambitions which she 
had not possessed as a young girl, for she was 
willing enough to play a part in the reconciliation 
between the Emperor, Charles V., and the King 
of France. The marriage was discussed in 1525, 
and the first clause of the treaty of Cambrai 
signed by the opposing parties on January 14, 
1526, dealt with this important political alliance. 
The wedding, however, did not take place till 
four years later in 1530, and on March 5, 1531, 
Eléonore made her entry into Paris and was 
crowned at Saint-Denis. 

The poet de Bezé made a charming verse to 
celebrate the occasion. He compared Eléonore 
to Helen of Troy, and said that she was not less 
beautiful and was far more to be admired, because 
while Helen’s beauty was the cause of war, 
Eléonore’s beauty cemented peace. In her early 
youth no doubt Eléonore had possessed an in- 
elch le charm; she*was sweet-tempered and 

us, but she had none of the provocative 
fad of the coquette, and Frangois, who 
had been fascinated temporarily by her fair grace, 
soon left her for more subtle women. 
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Her princely lover, utterly disheartened when 
Eléonore married the King of France, buried the 
passion of his youth and took to wife in 1535, 
Dorothea, daughter of Christian II. Nine years 
later, on the death of his brother Louis, he became 
Elector-Palatine of the Rhine. 

Eléonore made a little retreat for herself at 
the French court, and lived a pious life. Her 
chief happiness was in her devotions. Henry 
VIII. and his ministers were only too pleased 
to cause ill-will and distrust between her and her 
faithless husband. Her policy was to reconcile her 
brother, the Emperor, to the French king, and the 
English dreaded the influence she possessed in 
this direction. ; 





happy as the wife of King Finnaaie of Pore 
but that she was not so in France. Her rival, 
the gay Duchesse d’Etampes, made life at cou 

exceedingly difficult for her, for the duchess 
wished to have everything her own way and 
expected everyone to do her bidding. The 
household was divided against itself and, as a 
contemporary remarked, ‘‘ The Spanish ladies 
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and the French ladies be at a jar. The French 
ladies mock them every day, and the Spanish © 
ladies spy very well.” 

Diane de Poitiers, too, wielded enormous 
powers, and by the time that Francois I. died, 
Catherine de Médicis was beginning to have a 
say in affairs of importance. There was no 
chance left for Eléonore to live her own life 
without coming into contact with one or more 
of these conflicting elements. Having no children, 
and not wishing to enter into the intrigues which 
began immediately on her husband’s death, she 
left France and withdrew first to the Low 
Countries and then to Spain, where she died in 
1558. 

Her life, at least, had been blameless, and there 
was no truth in the report which accused her 
of accepting the attentions of Connétable Mont- 
morency, a fiction given to the world by her 
enemies. Her fault, if tault she had, was to 
value herself too little. She would have been a 
happier woman had she followed the dictates of 
her heart instead of submitting to the coercion 
of statescraft. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CATHERINE, WIFE OF HENRI II, AND 
MARY, WIFE OF FRANCOIS II 


CATHERINE DE MEDIcIS was born at Florence in 
April 1519. Her father, Lorenzo II. de’ Medici, 
and her mother who was a French Princess, 
Madeleine de la Tour d’Auvergne, died when 
Catherine wasa baby. Whenshe was twelve years 
old Frangois I. approached the Pope, Clement 
VII., who was a relative and her guardian 
with a view to arranging a marriage between her 
and his second son Henri, Duc d’Orléans. After 
lengthy negotiations the marriage contract was 
signed, and the details of the ceremony decided. 
On September 1, 1533, Catherine left her 
home to begin her travels to France. The 
journey was broken at Marseilles for the 
wedding, and then continued as far as the 
French capital. In Paris, Catherine was intro- 
duced to the new life which for more than 
ten years proved a struggle against conflicting 


wills stronger than her own, and later gave 
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her the opportunity of imposing her will upon 
others. 

She accepted the inevitable calmly. As a 
bride, she was fearful as to the reception which 
awaited her at the French court. Her position 
was delicate there, and she found at once that 
she had to walk warily. She was by no means 
the most important personage in France. First 
came the king, Frangois I., who was surrounded 
by the best that he could obtain for his love or 
money. Queen Eléonore had never been of 
much importance in her husband’s eyes. He 
had married her purely for political considerations. 
The most exacting personage was the Duchesse 
d’Etampes who held sway over the king’s heart 
and purse. 

The bridegroom, Henri, was not prepared to 
pay much attention to the young girl who had 
travelled so far to marry him. He was more 
deeply interested in Diane de Poitiers, whose 
sound commonsense and cheerfulness charmed 
him when he was dull, and consoled him when 
affairs of the world seemed difficult. Catherine 
was brought into indirect conflict with these 
personalities. With Diane she came into direct 
competition, if competition could be said to exist 
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between an experienced woman of, the world 
and a child brought from an Italian nursery to 
learn, if she could, the ways of a French princess. 
It was easier to keep on good terms with the 
Duchesse d’Etampes than with Diane who was 
always too ready with her advice and her inter- 
ference. Catherine would have liked to ask 
the queen for sympathy, but the queen was more 
interested in pious exercises than in her step- 
daughter-in-law. a 

Thus Catherine found it necessary to dissemble 
her real thoughts, and pretend to be what she was 
not. In spite of her self-reliance, she longed for 
companionship, and from her husband she could 
not obtain it. Almost in despair she turned to 
her father-in-law in the hope of winning his 
affections. The king had two chief passions— 
the art and the chase. Catherine, who was pains- 
taking, developed a hardy taste for the latter, 
and thus gained his good graces. 

In appearance the Duchesse d’Orléans was not 
prepossessing. The Ambassador Suriano des- 
cribed her as small, thin, and with a face that had 
no distinguished features. ‘‘ She has large eyes,” 
he. says, “‘ quite those of the Medici family.” 
But she made up in good spirits what she lacked 
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in good looks. ‘“ She was” excellent company,’ 
writes Brantéme, “ and of a gay humour ; loving 


all honourable exercises, such as dancing, in 
which she had great grace and majesty, shooting 
with the cross-bow and playing at pall-mall.” 
She also loved hunting, says the same author, 
and begged the king always to take her with him, 
and this he did “ because he liked her, and de- 
lighted in giving her pleasure in the hunt, at 
which she never left his side, but followed him 
at full speed. She was very good on horseback, 
and bold, sitting at ease, and being the first to put 
her leg over the pommel which was far more 
graceful and becoming than riding with the feet 
upon a plank. Till she was sixty years of age 
and over she liked to ride on horseback, and 
after her weakness prevented her, she pined for it. 
It was one of her greatest pleasures to ride far 
and fast, though she fell many times with damage 
to her body, breaking her leg once and wounding 
her head.”’ In the hunting-field she was Diane’s 
rival, but in everyday affairs she remained 
passive, much in the attitude of a half-grown 
tigress ready to spring. 

She had no importance as Duchesse d’Orléans, 
but when the dauphin died in 1537, Henri 
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and his wife were left in the line of direct 
succession. 

Their position at court changed for the better, 
and Henri asserted himself and came out of his 
shell. Although not brilliant he had capability. 
Dandolo, the Venetian Ambassador, wrote of 
him in 1542, “The Serenissime dauphin is 
twenty-three years old, he has a very agreeable 
presence, rather tall than short, neither stout 
nor thin, but so well formed that he appears 
to be made of muscle, he is indefatigable at such 
physical exercises as hunting and fighting, in 
which he conducts himself right nobly, perhaps 
better than any other cavalier in France. . . . 
Albeit he hath a sombre and taciturn nature. 
He laughs rarely, hardly smiles even, and a 
number of those at Court assure me that they 
have not seen him laugh once.”’ Cavalli, another 
of the Venetians, knew the dauphin a few years 
later, and said he had a good constitution, was 
well skilled in the use of arms, and of sound and 
firm judgment. ‘‘ That which he says once, he 
holds to,’”’ continues the same Ambassador. 
‘His intelligence is not of the readiest, but often 
men of this stamp succeed the best. . . . He is 
not much attracted by women, his wife suffices : 
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with regard to conversation he prefers that of 
Madame la Sénéchale of Normandy, who is forty- 
eight years old. He shows a real tenderness 
for her, but there is thought to be nothing 
passionate in his affection, and that it is of the 
nature of that between mother and son. It is 
said of this lady that she undertook to educate, 
correct, and advise everything worthy fer him.” 
This was the man to whom Catherine gave 
her heart, and she had no chance against Diane’s 
influence. The future, however, held greater 
promises for her in the ordinary course of events, 
as she was to be one day queen of France, but 
even this probability was shrouded in uncertainty. 
She had been married for ten years and had 
given no prince to the country. There were 
Tumours at court that divorce would have to be 
resorted to. The report coming to Catherine’s 
ears, chilled her with its irrevocable sound. To 
whom could she appeal in her need ? Why was 
she to suffer for what was not her fault ? With 
a diplomacy beyond her years, instead of fighting 
fate, she knelt at the feet of F rancois I., and said 
with tears in her eyes that she was willing to 
sacrifice herself for the sake of the country. 


For a few moments her fate hung in the balance, 
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Then the king softened, and he agreed that she 
should remain his son’s wife. His forbearance 
was rewarded when in 1542 an heir to the throne ~ 
was born at Fontainebleau. Catherine’s new 
sense of security made her happy, and the only 
drawback to her position was that Diane de 
Poitiers took it upon herself to nurse the new 
baby, to look after the mother, and in every 
way to bear the domestic burdens upon her 
-own shoulders. 

The baby in question was later to reign as 
Francois II. He had a gorgeous baptism, at 
which all the nobles were present accompanied 
by a procession of the greatest ladies in the land. 

Francois, in the course of time, had a number 
of brothers and sisters, of whom the most import- 
ant were Charles, afterwards Charles [X., Henri 
III., the Duc d’Alencon, Elisabeth, and Queen 
Margot. Margot in her Memoirs wrote several 
passages descriptive of her mother’s character. 
She declares that she “‘ doted on all her children, 
and was always ready to sacrifice her own repose, 
nay, even her life, for their happiness.” 

Catherine de Médicis has always baffled the 
historians. To her have been attributed more 
of the vices and fewer of the virtues of human 
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nature than to any other queen. of France, and 
it is certain that she possessed a more compli- 
cated character. Because she ruled for many 
years as regent—she had power throughout the 
reigns of her three sons—a great many of her 
deeds are on record. These deeds were nearly 
always ignoble, but Catherine lived in strenuous 
times, when, owing to religious struggle and 
political intrigue, great skill was required to 
direct affairs. She won for herself the unenviable 
reputation of having lived a life of finesse, lying © 
and assassination, but it was not based solely 
on the peculiar twists in her character. 

Her daughter writes of her: ‘She had her 
passions so much under the control of prudence 
and discretion that there was nothing to be 
perceived in her countenance, or gathered from 
her words, of what she felt inwardly in her mind. 
She was, indeed, a perfect mistress of herself, 
and regulated her discourse and her actions by 
rules of wisdom and sound policy, showing that 
a person of discretion does upon all occasions 
only what is proper to be done.” 

Her great love of power, her skill in double- 
dealing and her general grasp of the position of 
affairs in France, had ample time to develop 
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during the twelve years that she Was queen, 
between the accession of Henri II., on March 
31, 1547, and his death in 1559. As queen 
regnant she was learning at the feet of her hus- 
band the art of governing. In subtlety she far 
surpassed him. She had always shown quick 
wits, and they had matured in the midst of court 
life, though she was clever enough to make use 
of them only when it was to her advantage, and 
never when self-assertion would have done more 
harm than good. 

The reign of Henri II. was not prolific in 
events. The religious dissensions, which formed 
the most important feature of the succeeding 
reigns, were already rampant. The rivalry 
between the great families who represented the 
different sects was the outgrowth of these religious 
difficulties. It was necessary to have a clear 
head and a far-seeing eye in order to sustain a 
true balance with such men as the Duc de Guise, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, the Admiral de Coligny, 
and the Connétable Montmorency, ready to snatch 
from each other even the vestige of power. By 
the end of Henri’s reign the structure of the State 
was visibly tottering. 


Catherine’s youngest child was born in 1555, 
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and the succeeding years were occupied: with 


her interests in looking after and teaching her 
- young family and the baby Scottish princess, ~ 





who was brought to Paris with the intention 0 


of allying her to the French heir. 

The aspect under which Catherine de Médicis 
appears perhaps less unattractive than from 
any other point of view, is in her réle of mother 
to the infant royal brood who were later to be 
mere puppets in her hands. 

The sickly, unintelligent dauphin, Francois, was 
already betrothed at the age of six to his lady- 
love, Mary Stuart, who was everybody’s favourite. 
She was a sweet princess and her manners were 
fascinating. Unfortunately upon one occasion 
she spoke indiscreetly of the origin of the queen’s 
family, and Catherine, hearing of her behaviour, 
resented it and refused to take her daughter-in- 
law into her good graces. Of her daughters, 
Catherine was fondest of little Elisabeth, who 
became queen of Spain, and died young in 
her adopted country. Among her sons, the 
misguided Henri was the undoubted favourite. 

Catherine entertained affection for her own 
flesh and blood, but it was not in her nature to 
rely upon sentimental bonds for her interest in 
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life. She had a keen love of art, and the palaces 
of. her day bear signs of her practical knowledge 
“of architecture, as well as of her skill in adorn- 


“ment. She collected many priceless treasures. 


Her taste for colour and decoration was Italian, 
and ran counter during the husband’s reign to the 
French style patronised by Diane de Poitiers. 
Her husband showed deference in everything 
artistic to the choice of his mistress. 

The queen knew how to entertain, and her 
banquets and receptions were luxurious and 
picturesque. Round her a brilliant circle 
gathered, the ladies in attendance being beauti- 
fully dressed at her expense. Golden ornaments 
and jewels often formed a conspicuous part of their 
attire. After her husband’s death Catherine 
usually wore black, but her urs, laces and 
embroidery were always of oF finest She had 
athletic tastes apart from love of hunting, 
and she walked so fast en promenading in 
the forest that her ladies were often out of breath 
from trying to keep pace with her. In dancing, 
too, they were expected to show tireless energy. 
The ballets, comedies and concerts were arranged 
for the queen by court poets and musicians, and 
frivolity, which was not always of the most 
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upright character, prevailed in the royal society. 
If Catherine wished to use her ladies as tools for 
her own ends, she did not scruple to do so. 

The queen understood the value of ostentation, 
and when her household was not at one of the 
more important palaces she thought well to travel 
through the provinces and show herself and her 
retinue to the people. It was characteristic of 
Catherine to hide thoughts of murder under an 
appearance of gaiety. Even while superintending 
the princely entertainments she loved to give, 
plots of vengeance were hatching in her brain, 
and those she hated were chosen to be the re- 
cipients of her prettiest words of welcome and 
her most imgctutable smiles. Catherine, the 
queen, mildly foreshadowed Catherine, the regent. 
On the death of Henri, freed for ever from her 
rival, Diane, she oi to try her powers of ruling 
in the name of her feeble eldest son. 

Francois II. was fifteen and a half years old 
when he ascended the throne and his queen was 
older by a year and a month. They had been 


_ married fifteen months, and Mary, who for ten 


. years had been subjected to the influence of 


Catherine, was not strong enough to defy her, 
At the time of the death of Henri II. the 
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court was lodging at the palace of *Tournelles 
and the new sovereigns were speedily removed 
to the Louvre. The powerful Duc de Guise 
and his brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine, uncles 
to Mary Stuart, took charge of the new royal 
household. 

“ The house of Guise was ruling,” says Throck- 
morton in a letter to Lord Cecil, “ and neither 
the queen-mother nor the young queen were able 
to withstand their power.” Queen Elizabeth’s 
representative described Mary almost in the same 
breath as “a great doer,’ who “ takes all upon 
her.” Francois, no doubt advised by his wife, 
who had been used to Guise authority from baby- 
hood, appointed the duke to be head of military 
affairs and the Cardinal to superintend the finances. 
He dismissed Montmorency and his followers. 

One of Mary’s first acts bears signs of the 
decision of character which she developed to a 
remarkable degree in later years. Diane de 
Poitiers, as already stated, had taken her speedy 
departure from the palace and a messenger was 
sent to her commanding that “ neither she nor 
hers should resort to court.” But this was not 
enough for the young queen. She sent another 

“messenger post-haste to Diane, insisting that she 
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should give her “‘ an account of the French king’s 
cabinet and of all his jewels.’’1 

Looking at the later years of Mary Stuart’s life, 
crowded with poignant hours and fierce joys, it is 
surprising how little incident there is to record 
during those short years of her life as queen of 
France. 

Almost immediately her own health and that 
of the young king gave cause for serious anxiety. 
They were both sent into the country in the hope 
that they would recover strength. By 1559 
there seemed some slight improvement, and they 
returned to Paris for the coronation ceremony, 
which was performed on September 18th in a 
quiet style. The court was still in mourning 
for the late king. Mary alone among the women 
wore her jewels and was gorgeously arrayed. 
But she was not included in the service, for she 
~was already queen-regnant of Scotland, and it 
would not have been fitting for her to take the 
oath usually sworn by the queen-consort of 
France, to the effect that she was crowned 
“merely by the favour of her husband, and must 
undertake nothing without the sanction of the 
king.” 

1“ Foreign State Papers,” 1558-9, Nos, 985 and 987. 
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Francois and Mary were soon ordered to leave 
the capital again, because the doctors advised 
frequent change of air. The whole of the autumn 
of 1559 was spent in various country houses where 
hunting parties were organised. During one of 
these hunting expeditions Mary had an accident. 
She was caught by a bough and fell from her 
horse. Her ladies and gentlewomen were riding 
hard behind, and three or four galloped on to her 
before it was seen what had occurred. Her hunt- 
ing cap was trodden by the horses’ hoofs, but 
she fortunately escaped without serious injury. 

During the winter the court was at Blois, and 
already it was rumoured that Francois II. was 
doomed to an early death. The age was one of 
sorcery and suspicion and a strange report was 
circulated among the peasants that the king’s 
doctors intended to cure his disease by ordering 
him to bathe in the blood of young children 
freshly slain. As the royal cortége proceeded 
through the provinces this horrible rumour pre- 
ceded it and in all the villages parents fled to 
hide their little ones from the supposed monster 
who was their king. The effect of such an idea 
on the delicate imaginations of Francois and Mary 
could hardly have been salutary. 
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At this time, too, Mary was suffering from the 
loss of one of her playmates, the young Princess 
Elisabeth, who in September left France for her 
new home in Spain. She was also grieved on 
account of the ill-health of her mother, Mary of 
Lorraine, whom she was destined never to see 
again. 

For months the royal household went up and 
down the country from royal chateau to royal 
chateau, always with the same object in view, 
the hope of improving the health of the weakling 
king. The queen-mother hardly left his side, 
and she was busy with other matters besides 
attending to him, for whilst the power of the 
Guise party was on the wane, hers was for ever 
waxing greater. 

Amidst plot and intrigue, the conspiracy at 
Amboise and the rumbling of coming religious 
conflict, the year of 1560 wore itself away. 

Mary Stuart was present when her husband, 
the king, opened an assembly at Fontainebleau 
for the purpose of attempting to reconcile the 
opposing religious parties. The king showed 
his usual attitude of undecision, but Mary stood 
wondering and silent as she watched the pro- 
ceedings. The cares of greatness were already 
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stamped upon her features, giving them a gravity 
beyond her years. Her sense of responsibility 
gave to her eyes, her brow and pouting lips an 
expression of anxiety, but her beauty, the beauty 
' of a young and queenly matron, was apparent 
to everyone. Her hair was a rich tint of brown, 
her eyebrows were beautifully drawn, her skin 
was clear and pale, ber nose straight and shapely, 
her countenance lovely, refined and intellectual, 
and her whole being redolent of charm. 

Her attire was always rich. One portrait of 
her in the days when she was Queen of France 
represents her in a riding-dress of scarlet velvet 
and gold, with a small black velvet hat crowning 
her wealth of hair. In another she wears a white 
satin gown and mantle of crimson velvet trimmed 
with ermine. Her upstanding collar is edged 
with gold, and adorned with rubies and amethysts 
set in golden filigree. 

A few months after the assembly at Fontaine- 
bleau Francois II. lay on his death-bed, and no 
one could have nursed him with greater tender- 
ness than his wife. Even death could not render 
him more a cipher in political affairs than he 
had always been. To Mary, her widowhood, 
without hope of an heir, represented the loss of 
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a great future. The account of her sorrowful 
departure from France in the following year is 
common knowledge, and her later life, which 
concerns Scotland and not France, is rich in 
romantic incident. Violent death was usually the 
penalty of those who came into the too inti- 
mate circle of this ill-fated queen. Chastelard 
lost his head for loving her too much. Rizzio was 
murdered, and within a year Darnley suffered a 
like fate at the hands of Bothwell, whose wife 
Mary became a few months afterwards. 

Through these and many other stirring incidents 
she lived, a creature of passion and courage. It 
has been said of her she had the tact of a woman 
and the bravery of a man. She needed both in 
her wild struggles against an ever-darkening 
destiny. On February 8, 1587, she paid the final 
penalty at Fotheringay, with her last thoughts 
blessing those who had served her, and en- 
deavouring to forgive those who had injured her. 

A glamour will always be attached to her name 
as well as to that of Marie Antoinette. These 
two queens have equally the power to captivate 
the imagination. It lies in their true womanli- 
ness, their keen wit, their innate nobility in the 
face of terrible suffering. Both were weak when 
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faced by temptation, but this does not lesson 
their attractiveness, for without their faults 
they would not have been half so human, and 
without the tragic fate which was the outcome 
of their faults they would not have gained the 
deep sympathy and love of all who know their 


story. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ELISABETH, WIFE OF CHARLES IX., AND 
LOUISE, WIFE OF HENRI III 


Francois II. was dead, and his wife had left 
France. The new king, Charles IX., married 
Elisabeth of Austria in November 1570. Accord- 
ing to Brantéme, she was “one of the best, the 
gentlest, the wisest and the most virtuous of 
queens, who reigned since kings and queens began 
to reign.”” No one has described her as being 
the most interesting of women rulers—in fact, 
she is almost unique for her lack of conspicuous 
characteristics. She spoke rarely, and being 
Spanish she knew little of French and the French 
language. She was of medium height, her face 
was sweetly pretty, her figure was good and her 
complexion passable. It was said of her when 
she died that she was “an angel astray in hell, 
who did not even suspect the brutal passions, 
the ferocious hatreds at work upon this terrible 
and brilliant stage,’ and though she may have 


been an angel, she gives the impression of being 
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merely a very ordinary figure in one of the most 
lurid dramas that France has known. The 
most that can be said of her husband’s affection 
for her was that he tolerated her in a kindly 
spirit. When he saw her portrait he smiled and 
said, ‘‘ She will not give me a single headache,” 
but he did not undertake never to give her one. 
He turned to another woman for the strength he 
needed in his fits of vacillation, for sympathy in 
his fears, his desire for power, his sense of the 
futility of his own position. Charles was “‘ way- 
ward and melancholy, predestined by his blood 
to be cursed, while ever longing to be blessed,” 
and it would be easier to write of him than of the 
wife who loved and honoured him, in spite of 
his straying affections. 

The union of these two has been described as 
like the meeting of fire and water—productive 
of steam and hissing on his part. ‘‘ For as much 
as the king was quick, eager, fiery, she was cold 
and very temperate.” Fortunately for her his 
flame did not burn brightly enough to cause 
complete evaporation. 

One point which dispels all doubt that she was 
of a phlegmatic nature is, that in spite of the 
unrest in the palace among those with whom 
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she was most closely in touch, it was said she 
went to bed, slept soundly, and heard nothing 
on St Bartholomew’s eve. In the morning the 
awful incidents of the night could no longer be 
kept from her. When she heard the cause of 
the uproar she said, ‘“‘ Alas! does the king, my 
husband, know of it?” ‘‘ Yes, Madame,” 
answered her ladies. ‘‘ It was he who ordered it.” 
“Oh, my God!” she said, “what is this? 
What counsellors are those who gave him such 
advice? My God! I implore thee, I beg thee 
to pardon him, for if thou dost not pity him, I 
fear that his offence is unforgivable.” 

Then she called for her prayer-book and 
spent the day in devotion. It was said that she 
and her sister-in-law, Marguerite, were the only 
women who were horrified at what had taken 
place. The others regarded the massacre as a 
visitation of divine justice. The poor young 
queen was in a delicate state of health. Her 
only daughter (named Marie Elisabeth) was born 
early in 1573, and for a little while she possessed 
some slight political importance. In the Englisn 
State Papers in May of that year an entry refers 
to her, saying, “‘ The young queen is made much 
of, to the end that she may pacify her friends in 
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Germany,” But if she had a chance to break 
through her early reserve and change her manners, 
which were Spanish and not adapted to the 
French court, her chance of doing so was soon 
over. Within a year of the birth of his daughter, 
the days of the unfortunate Charles IX. were 
drawing to a close. 

As he lay dying his wife sat beside him, and 
though his thoughts were of Marie Touchet, 
the only woman who had any real power over 
him, Elisabeth’s presence seemed to comfort 
him. “On a sudden,” says Brantéme, “ she sat 
down near him; not near the head of his bed, 
as is usual, but a little apart, within view of him, 
where she stayed, hardly saying a word. But 
the whole time she gazed at him so fixedly that 
you would have said that she clasped him close 
inside her heart. And then she would be seen 
to let some tears fall, so tenderly and secretly 
that any one who was not watching carefully 
would perceive nothing, for when she wiped her 
wet eyes, she pretended to be using her hand- 
kerchief for her nose.” 

Charles was barely twenty-four when he died, 
and soon after Elisabeth lost her daughter and 
was left childless and husbandless. ‘‘ What a 
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misfortune, Madame,” said one of her ladies, 
“that you have no son; your lot would be less 
pitiful ; you would be queen-mother and regent.” 
But Elisabeth silenced her. 

“As if France had not afflictions enough,” 
she replied, ‘‘ without my producing another to 
make its ruin more complete. If I had a son 
there would be worse troubles and seditions to 
obtain guardianship of him and government of 
the kingdom during his minority. Every one 
would try to despoil the poor infant of his rights 
to his own profit, as they tried to do with the late 
king, my husband.” When her husband died, 
says Brantéme, she grieved deeply, ‘‘ mourning 
gently, shedding her beautiful and precious tears 
so tenderly, sighing so softly and lowly, that we 
knew she restrained her grief, not to make 
pretence to the world of brave appearance (as 
I have seen some ladies do), but keeping in her 
soul her greatest anguish.”’ 

One of the finest traits in Elisabeth’s character 
was her friendship for Marguerite de Valois. 
Too charitable to judge of the sins of others, 
since she knew well her own weaknesses, she 
alone did not turn from her sister-in-law when 
the latter by her vagaries was disapproved of 
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by her relations and friends, and in Jater years 
when Marguerite was greatly in need of money, 
the widowed queen remained her friend and sent 
a message to Marguerite at Usson, that “ knowing 
her to be in great extremities and dearth, and 
almost abandoned by her own kin, she offered 
fully all that she herself possessed.” This sacri- 
fice was gladly accepted, and Marguerite gladly 
shared with Elisabeth ‘‘ as if she had been her 
sister.” There is something pathetic in this 
friendship of two women who had held proud 
positions and who were no longer of import- 
ance, politically or socially. Between them 
they shared the memory of those awful days of 
bloodshed, for which their nearest and dearest 
were responsible. 

A suggestion was made that Elisabeth should 
marry Henri III., but the project came to naught, 
and the dowager-queen, feeling that she was no 
longer wanted at the French court, returned 
to her family in Austria, where she died at the 
age of thirty-five. 

‘“Loss most inestimable!’ says Brantéme, 
who declares that the fountain of her tears had 
dried up from flowing two freely at the time of 
her husband’s death. ‘“‘ Loss most inestimable ! 
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for she might long have served as a mirror of 
virtue to the honest ladies of all Christendom.” 

In 1573, while Charles IX. was still King of 
France, his younger brother, Henri d’Anjou, 
was elected King of Poland, and it was during 
the ceremonious reception at Nancy of the new 
monarch that he first met his future wife, Louise, 
daughter of Nicolas de Lorraine, Comte de 
Vaudemont and Marguerite d’Egmont. She was 
born on April 30, 1553, and grew up a charming 
and accomplished young woman. Her beauty 
had a radiance all its own. Her hair was very 
fair and piled up, according to the fashion of the 
day, in heavy rolls. Her skin was beautifully 
clear, and she had a trick of veiling her eyes with 
her eyelashes which gave her the appearance of 
shyness. Her eyes were of clear brown with 
golden flecks in the iris, which many people 
thought bewitching. Her form and features 
were all beautifully moulded. It was said of her 
that she inspired love without forfeiting respect, 
but it was hardly fair to make this comment 
about her kind and gentle manners, which were 
always self-evident. 

As a girl Louise had many suitors, the most 
important among them being Frangois de Luxem- 
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bourg, son of the Comte de Brienne. She be- 
stowed her heart upon him, and there was no 
reason why an alliance should not have taken 
place between the young lovers, had it not been 
for the fact that Henri, having taken a fancy to 
Louise, who was far below him in rank, decided 
hurriedly that he would marry her and nobody 
else. Her parents induced her to accept the fine 
position offered to her, and the marriage took 
place in 1575, two days after the Duc d’Anjou 
had been crowned at Rheims as Henri III. of 
France. The bridegroom knew perfectly well 
that Louise had been hoping to wed de 
Luxembourg. 

This gentleman was present both at the coro- 
nation and the wedding, and the king, meaning 
to settle matters pleasantly between them, said, 
“ Cousin, I have married your lady-love and, in 
exchange, you may marry mine.” Francois de 
Luxembourg knew that he meant him to wed 
his mistress, Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf, 
because the lady had made a great to-do when 
she heard that Henri was to be married. De 
Luxembourg asked to be excused. He said he 
was not prepared for the honour the king wished 
to do him. Henri insisted, and the young noble 
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begged that he might have a week in which to 
consider the matter. After much discussion 
Henri allowed him three days in which to decide 
to marry Mlle de Chateauneuf. De Luxembourg, 
realising that this was a case in which cowardice 
was better than courage, mounted his horse and 
chose safety in fleeing from court. 

Within the first ten days of their marriage 
Henri gave his bride cause for grief by sending 
away the ladies she had brought from home and 
who had been with her since childhood. Much 
as she regretted this step it was usually taken in 
the case of French royal brides and Louise, who 
adapted herself easily to new conditions, probably 
did not brood long over her disappointment. 

Although she had been in love with de Luxem- 
bourg, she soon turned her affections in the right 
quarter and was not in the least ashamed of dis- 
playing her meek devotion to the king. At first ~ 
he returned her feelings with equally warm ones, 
but Henri III. was so independable in character 
that at one moment he would be passionately 
fond of his wife and the next moment he ignored 
her altogether. 

About a year after her wedding, Sir John Smith, 
who had been sent by Queen Elizabeth as ambas- 
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sador to Spain, stayed at the French court on 
his way to that country, and wrote home that he 
had heard the French queen commended as very 
fair and of good presence, and, as far as he 
could judge, she was “‘ clear-skinned, but without 
colour of [or] stature convenient if she be not 
heightened with high “ pantobulls”’ ; she stoops 
and bears her head somewhat forward, but has 
a very womanly and modest countenance, and 
her face reasonably well-formed, but for presence 
or majesty of a princess she has none. Her 
attire was all in black as all the rest of the ladies 
were, but of no comeliness, and therefore not 
worthy to be described.” 

In the same letter Sir John Smith drew a 
picture of Henri III. “ The king,” he says, “is 
of good stature, and has an indifferent good 
presence ; the hair of his head is black and some- 
thing long, but turned and rolled up, as I think, 
with some hot iron like a very roll round about 
his head, and from the roll to the crown of his 
head is very smooth. His cap is black, with only 
one jewel, and so little that it covered little more 
than the crown of his head, and all the rest of his 
garments were also black.’’! | 


1 “State Papers, Foreign Series,” 1 575-7, No. 1072. 
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Early in 1580 Lady Cobham, wife ‘of the 
English ambassador, was received at the French 
court. Her account also appears in the foreign 
series of the State Papers, and gives a more 
pleasant picture of Queen Louise, and a very 
intimate glimpse of the royal household. 

“ Being invited on Shrove Monday by queen- 
mother to her own house, where a sumptuous 
feast was to be kept, I was met at the stairhead 
by a great “ scoort ” of ladies, among whom were 
duchesses and countesses, and was led by them 
into a chamber where the Princess of Lorrairie 
and the Princess of Condé were awaiting the 
coming of the young queen. Queen-mother being 
sick, appointed the king and the queen his wife, 
in her absence, to solemnise the feast.” 

If Catherine de Médicis had been present, no 
one else would have seemed of.much importance 
in contrast. Lady Cobham was lucky in seeing 
the French court when the petrifying influence 
of the queen-mother was removed. She was _ 
received first by the king, who told*her that he 
was anxious to see Queen Elizabeth, and after 
various compliments he asked to be shown a 
portrait of her which he had heard was in the 
possession of the ambassador’s wife. But Lady 
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Cobham had promised that Catherine de Médicis 
should be the first to see it, and she dare not break 
her vow. She remarked that it grieved her to 
hear the queen-mother was sick. The king 
replied that it was but “ lickell”’ cold she had 
taken and no doubt she would soon recover. 
Then he asked again to be allowed to see the 
portrait, but Lady Cobham begged him to hold 
her excused. He said that at the feast she must 
sit at his table and gave her in charge of the 
princesses. 

“ By this time,” continues Lady Cobham, “‘ the 
meal was ready on the table furnished. We 
stayed therewith a great while for the coming 
of the young queen. Meantime questions arose 
among the ladies what could be the cause of her 
staying so long; to which some answered, it 
was that she was to be very gorgeously apparelled 
that day. At last she came in such sumptuous 
and costly attire, indeed so decked and ‘ bes- 
ceatt ° (beset) with precious stones and pearls, 
and so gallantly set out, that it was a most goodly 
sight to behold. 

“At her entrance I was shown to her. She 
saluted me with a kiss and bade me welcome. I 
humbly thanked her, and said for my excuse 
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that I would have done my duty to her long 
before, if I had not been hindered by sickness 
since my coming over. She answered she had 
heard of it, and was sorry for it; being then as 
glad of my recovery, and to see me walking. 
She asked how the queen did; I answered, I 
trusted she was very well, and would rejoice to 
hear the like of her. 

“Then the king took his queen by the hand 
and led her to the table, where was a towel ready 
prepared. One part of it was wet and the other 
dry. This the queen took, and, kissing it, gave 
it to the king. When they had wiped their hands, 
the queen made low courtesy to the king, and 
they sat down together.” 

Then the others, sat down at table, Lady 
Cobham near the Princesse de Lorraine. The 
feast was rare and sumptuous.. 

“ After dinner the queen called me to her in 
the presence of the king, and desired to see the 
picture, saying, I should not break my vow in 
showing it to her, because she was the queen. 
Thereupon I showed it to her, and as she was 
looking at it, the king suddenly took it from 
her, so that it was well viewed by both. 

“The king said it was an excellent picture. 
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The queen asked me if she were like it. I 
answered that she was. Then said the queen is 
a very fair lady (sic).”’ 

Then Lady Cobham paid her a compliment. 
“ Tf it should so happily fall out that the queen 
my mistress and your majesty might meet,” 
she said, “it might then be truly said that two 
of the goodliest creatures and greatest queens 
in the world were together.” 

Queen Louise answered, ‘‘ That as appeared 
by the picture it might be very true of my mistress, 
but not in respect of herself. I answered that in 
my opinion she much resembled my mistress ; 
and indeed she does, not only in my opinion, but 
in that of others. So the queen thanked me for 
the good opinion I had of her, and asked me if 
I could find in my heart to part with the picture. 
I answered that the greatest comfort which I 
have, being absent from my mistress, is to behold 
it. Hearing that, she said she would not do me 
so much injury as to request it from me; but 
commended me greatly for loving my mistress 
so well.” 

The childless young queen took a great interest 
in the children of the wife of the English ambas- 
sador. “She asked me how many children I 
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had. I told her, five. Then she asked how 
many of them were here. I said but one. And 
she desired greatly to see him, for which I 
thanked her, and promised that when he was a 
little able to prattle he should wait upon her. 
But she said she could not forbear the sight 
of him so long. Then I told her he was at her 
commandment.” 

The king moved an adjournment at this point, 
and, after showing Lady Cobham various apart- 
ments and portraits hanging on the walls, they 
went into a very large chamber where there was 
the greatest company of men and women that 
ever she had seen in such a place at one time. 
The women were so gallantly and richly decked 
‘“‘ as it was a world to see.” 

Everyone was given a place, the king and queen 
sitting in state, and ambassadors and princesses, 
duchesses, countesses and others as appointed. 

“ After a while the king rose up and took his 
queen by the hand, and danced the ‘ measures’ 
with her. Then bringing her to her place again, 
he took Madame ‘ Daintree’ [d’Atri] and danced 
with her the ‘currants.’ Next he danced a 
galliard with Madame Powance [? Pons] very 
excellent well. Afterwards he danced the 
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“levoltes’ very lustily; which ended, he left 
dancing and sat down again in his state. 

** Presently there came a very gallant masque, 
with excellent music and sweet voices. The 
men were attired like Portugals and the women 
like Spaniards. Both had each a dart in their 
hands, the men had a thing in one hand that 
made a great jingling, the women had another 
device, to snap with their fingers after the Spanish 
‘order.’ Having done their duty to the king 
and queen they danced ‘ontowards,’ seeming 
as though they would wound each other with 
their darts. In the end the women overcame 
the men, and received each a garland. Then 
they danced again, and in a while the women 
gave their garlands to the men, and continued 
dancing. When they had made an end, the 
king went up into another goodly chamber, where 
stood a long board furnished with banqueting 
dishes, very curiously and cunningly wrought ; 
also a cupboard furnished with crystal glasses 
set in gold, so strange and so many fashions as 
I have not seen the like. Every table had divers 
‘covered paynes’ very finely wrought, which 
being taken off they fell to the banquet.” 

Some put food in their pockets as well as 
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eating, and at last all was gone. Then the 
king took his departure. The throng was so 
great it took him some time to go. 

Henri loved parties of any kind, and was 
effeminate in most of his tastes. It was said 
that he kept his council waiting for hours while 
“he dressed his wife’s hair or starched her ruffs.”’ 
He often went to the court balls with his face 
painted and powdered, his doublet worn decol- 
leté like a woman’s, and adorned with strings of 
pearls, so that it was impossible to tell, says 
d’Aubigné, “ whether it was a woman-king or a 
man-queen.”’ 

His favourites, known as mignons, occupied 
much of his time, and it is very probable that 
Louise hated these young men who deprived 
her of her husband’s society. 

Presently affairs in the life of the French queen 
became more and more complicated. She did 
not get on too well with the queen-mother, who 
resented any attempt on her behalf to persuade 
her pleasure-loving husband to attend to affairs 
of State. A curious little scene, which throws 
some light on their relations, was observed by 
Cobham in the autumn of 1581. Two of the 
king’s mignons were implicated in it. 
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To show his displeasure for some mistake, 
the king had dismissed his favourite, Frangois 
d’O., and this gentleman told his troubles to 
Catherine de Médicis and asked her to plead 
with the king on his behalf. She promised to 
do so, and accompanied him there and then to 
the king’s private apartments. The door being 
open she stepped in without ceremony, and found 
the king sitting on a low stool, with his young 
wife on his knee, and Lavalette, another of the 
mignons, besidehim. The king blamed the groom 
of his chamber for leaving the door open so that 
his mother could make an unexpected entry. 
Whereupon, says the account, “the queen- 
mother would have returned, but the king stayed 
her. So she took occasion to move her son on 
behalf of d’O., but the king remained constant 
in his resolution, alleging his unreasonable play, 
and likewise how he procured dissension between 
Joyeuse and Lavalette, in such sort that they 
were like to have fought. The young queen 
showed at the same time some “ overthwart ”’ 
countenance to the queen-mother, in such manner 
that no words have since passed between the 
two queens.” 


A very present source of trouble to Louise 
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was the fact that she had no children. As early 
as 1578 there was a rumour at court that Henri 
intended to divorce her because there was no 
heir to the throne, and this was no doubt at the 
root of the disagreements described in the State 
Papers as “‘ household unkindnesses.”’ 

Both the king and queen gave much time to 
devotion, and made pilgrimages in the hopes 
that their dearest wish in this respect might be 
fulfilled. Towards the latter part of the reign 
tl ese religious exercises and appeals to providence 
became more frequent, and, on the part of the 
queen, at all events more severe. Louise allowed 
the pious strain in her character to come more 
and more to the fore. ‘‘ She devoted herself,” 
says Brantéme “ to no other purpose than serving 
God, going to prayers, visiting the hospitals 
continually, nursing the sick, burying the dead, 
and omitting nothing of all the good and saintly 
works performed by saintly and devoted good 

~ women, princesses, and queens in the times past 

_ of the primitive church.” 

_ Still there are glimpses in her life at court 
which are less sombre. Early in 1581 Louise 
went to Chenonceaux with her ladies. In July 


Cobham writes of her as being present at a State 
I 
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audience. It was, he says, ‘“ somewhat extra- 
ordinary, as it seemed to me, for we found the 
king in the queen-mother’s cabinet placed 
between her and the young queen-regnant, she 
likewise being a party to assisting at our 
negotiations.” 

In November of the same year the marriage 
of Lavalette’s sister to the younger brother of 
Joyeuse was celebrated. Last night, writes 
Cobham, “ the king supped at a long table in the 
great lower hall in the Louvre. Above him sat 
his young queen, apparelled in a French gown 
of cloth of silver, with wide, long sleeves, furred 
with fair sables and set with rich pearls. Beneath 
the king, all on one side, sat his mother, the 
Princess of Lorraine, the Duchesses of Mercoeur 
and Aumale only. The bride was in a crimson 
velvet gown, furred with minnever ‘imbrandred’ 
all over with ciphers and burning candles, very 
richly set forth. She stood a time at the upper 
_ end of the king’s table, and after the young queen 
had begun to eat, the bride sat down at the upper 
end of the table above the young queen.” 

At the beginning of the new year Louise made 
still more determined efforts to win the grace of 
Heaven by good deeds. She departed on a 
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long and tiring journey “ towards Nétre Dame 
de Chartres, intending to pass some time of it 
on foot, whereby her pilgrimage may be more 
meritorious.”” An account occurs in the State 
Papers of what happened as she struggled along 
barefoot on a frosty day. ‘The young queen 
in bestowing sundry alms and in talking to the 
poor women, met by the way thither one poor 
woman who, understanding from the ladies that 
it was the young queen with whom she had talked, 
returned to her, saying, ‘‘ Alas, Madame, I am 
sorry that in this ill weather you take so much 
pains to travel to Chartres to have a child, since 
the good priest who was wont to make the 
children is now dead.”’ With which speech the 
ladies made themselves merry. 

Later in the year the king seems to,have shown 
more kindness than usual to Louise, and in the 
last month of 1582, accompanied by the three 
queens, his mother, wife, and sister, he travelled 
in state to Saint-Chapelle, and then ‘‘ to Nétre 
Dame in a most solemn procession, made by all 
the orders of their Churchmen, with their crosses 
and relics, carrying on men’s shoulders in arks 
or silver coffins the bones of Saints Honoré and 
Genevieve with much pomp, a matter seldom 
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used in such order ‘ as it was reformed.’ There- 
fore some hold opinions the king has commanded 
this to be done to merit such grace of ee that 
he might thereby obtain children.”’ 

Meanwhile affairs in France were going from bad 
to worse. On one side were great pageants of 
the court, on the other the poverty of the people, 
discontent, brutality, religious intolerance and 
general misgovernment. Louise has been de- 
scribed in the exaggerated imagery of a French 
writer as a “ pure white swan floating on troubled 
and blood-stained waters.’’ She shared none 
‘of the shameful tastes of the day, and the 
king’s love of extravagance and folly of every 
kind left her untouched. The queen-mother’s 
ambitions and cupidity moved her as little. 
Suggestions which were made to her that she 
should secure her own power by means which 
she could only regard as immoral were scornfully 
rejected, and all she desired was to be left to live 
her own life in her own way. 

Troubles were soon to fall heavily upon her. 
In February 1587 she heard of the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who was related to her 
both by blood and by marriage. Her grief was 
intense. Most of her days were now spent 
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quietly at Chenonceaux, the charming chateau 
which became her own at the death of the queen- 
mother in January 1589, the year in which 
Louise suffered the greatest blow. On August 
Ist, only a few months after Catherine de Médicis’ 
death, her only surviving son, the king, was 
stabbed by Jacques Clément. With the last effort 
of his strength Henri wrote a few words to Louise, 
““Ma Mie, I hope that I shall get better; pray 
for me and remain where you are.’ Louise, 
naturally enough, set out at once to go to her 
husband’s bedside, but before she reached it 
she was already a widow. For more than ten 
years she su#vived the weak and erring Henri, 
and when death came she met it nobly. “‘ Before 
she died,’ says Brantéme, “she ordered her 
crown to be placed on the pillow beside her, 
and would not have it moved as long as she lived ; 
and after her death she was crowned with it, 
and remained so.” Thus passed away the last 
of the Valois queens, but a Valois became the 
first of the Bourbon queens. 


CHAPTER IX 
MARGUERITE AND MARIE, WIVES OF HENRI IV 


THE fascinating Marguerite de Valois was born 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laie on May 14, 1553. 
She was the daughter of Catherine de Médicis 
and Henri II., and was six years old when her 
father was killed in the tournament arranged 
to celebrate the wedding of his sister, another 
Marguerite. Marguerite was destined to be 
Queen of France, but the years she spent in that 
position were perhaps the most unfortunate of 
her life. Henri IV. came to the throne on 
August 2, 1589, and three years later he began the 
proceedings which in 1599 ended in the divorce 
of La Reine Margot. 

Their marriage had taken place in 1572, two 
months after Henri was crowned King of Navarre, 
and never.was any marriage more discussed. 
The State Papers are full of contradictory reports. 
The question of religion was at that moment 
one of vital importance. For Marguerite to 


marry a Protestant was a challenge to the fanatics 
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of both sects. Marguerite herself was greatly 
averse to the alliance, and her aversion did not 
cease at the altar. Tradition says she refused 
to speak the words which were to make her 
Henri’s wife, and that her brother, the king, put 
his hand behind her head and made her nod, a 
gesture which was allowed to pass as her con- 
sent. Nor did her feelings change greatly after 
marriage, and for years before the final split 
there were constant quarrels and separations 
between husband and wife. 

From her very early youth Marguerite had 
been difficult to handle. Clever to brilliancy, 
her mind had been trained in every form of 
intellectual pursuit, and she prided herself on her 
smartness. She read everything she could get 
hold of, and she wrote with a wit and style 
all her own. She dressed in the very height of 
fashion, indulged in every form of vanity, and 
was not happy unless those around her became 
slaves to her charms. She went through life 
conquering all hearts. Marguerite had many 
of the traits of her grandfather, Frangois I. 

Her appearance was adorable in the extreme. 
“Nature,” said one writer, ‘‘ used her rarer, 
subtler spirits to fashion this fair lady.’’ He 
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added, however, that “‘ her beauty was calculated 
rather to ruin men than to save them.” Her 
hair was dark, but she covered it with fair wigs, 
and the story goes that she kept fair-haired foot- 
men who were shaved from time to time to 
supply her with the necessary material for her 
artificial coiffure. 

No other eyes in France emitted such dangerous 
glances. Her complexion was the complexion 
of a beautiful princess—the skin is described 
as dazzling rose-and-white. She possessed some 
quality which, fortunately for them, many 
princesses lacked. She had a spice of devilry 
which no one could exorcise. One human being 
and one alone was able to quell the turbulent 
spirit of Marguerite. In the presence of her 
mother she was tongue-tied and immovable. 

In her Memoirs—those fascinating pages which 
reveal only half the truth and conceal much 
that is part of the real woman—she frequently 
refers to her terror if Catherine de Médicis 
thought well to reprove her flighty daughter. 
“I had been so strictly brought up under the 
queen, my mother,” she writes, ‘‘ that I scarcely 
durst speak before her; and if she chanced 
to turn her eye towards me, I trembled for 
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fear that I had done something to displease 
her.” 

It was not likely that a born coquette, to whom 
admiration was the breath of life, should pass 
her girlhood in a licentious court like that of 
France without having a love affair of her own. 
Margot, as she was called, was much impressed 
at the age of fifteen by the most fascinating 
young man in the palace, who happened to be 
the golden-haired, blue-eyed Duc de Guise. It 
is probable that their affection was mutual, 
but on the man’s side there was every incentive 
for him to win the princess for his wife if he could. 

Guise and Margot carried on their innocent 
love-making in the palace gardens and elsewhere, 
whenever they could escape from the rigorous 
State etiquette. Perhaps the strictness of the 
rules gave Margot an excuse for indiscretion. 
She knew that her mother was violently opposed 
to the match. Catherine de Médicis could not 
afford to strengthen the Guise party by marrying 
one of the scions of that house to her daughter. 
She began to negotiate with the Prince of Portugal, 
and Margot, afraid of losing the love-interest in 
which she had much zest, mischievously planned 
a rendezvous with Guise at an hour when she 
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ought long ago to have been in bed. _ The walls 
of the Louvre were not sound-proof, and dis- 
covery followed inevitably. Margot was sternly 
punished. A real affection was rooted in her 
heart for Guise, but she was made to realise that 
she could not choose for herself when it came to 
a question of matrimony. 

The queen-mother, deciding, after much delay 
and negotiation, on an alliance with Navarre, 
arranged for Henri to come to court in the 
company of his mother, Jeanne, but Henri did 
not arrive until the Marriage contract was 
signed and the preparations for the wedding 
were far advanced. It was then too late for the 
Princess to withdraw from the compact. The 
bridegroom did not please her, but the splendour 
of the event did. “Our marriage,’ writes 
Marguerite in her Memoirs, “ was solemnised 
with all possible magnificence;. ..I wore a 
crown on my head with a cape of spotted ermine 
which covered the front of my bodice, and I 
blazed with diamonds. My blue-coloured robe 
had a train four yards in length, which was 
carried by three princesses.” 

The bridegroom, being Protestant, was not 
allowed to cross the threshold of Notre Dame, 
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and the bride had to hear Mass without him. 
It was a strange service, and it was followed by 
strange events. After feasts and pageants came 
massacre and bloodshed, for Marguerite had 
been only six days a wife when the eve of St 
Bartholomew threw everyone into consternation. 
For her it was a tragedy. 

‘“‘ The Huguenots were suspicious of me because 
I was a Catholic, and the Catholics because I 
was married to the King of Navarre, who was 
a Huguenot,” she writes in her Memoirs. “I 
bade my nurse make the door fast, and I applied 
myself to take some repose. In about an hour 
I was awakened by a violent noise at the door, 
made with both hands and feet, and a voice 
calling out, ‘Navarre! Navarre!’ My nurse, 
supposing the king my husband to be at the 
door, hastened to open it, when a gentleman, 
named M. de Leran, ran in and threw himself 
immediately upon my bed. He had received 
a*wound in his arm from a sword and another 
by a pike, and was then pursued by four archers, 
who followed him into the bed-chamber. Per- 
ceiving these last, I jumped out of bed, and the 
poor gentleman after me, holding me fast by the 
waist. I did not then know him; neither was 
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I sure that he came to do me no harm, or whether 
the archers were in pursuit of him or me. In 
this situation I screamed aloud, and he cried 
out likewise, for our fright was mutual. Then 
the captain of the guard entered, and drove 
away the archers. At my request he granted 
the poor gentleman his life, and I had him 
put to bed in my closet, caused his wounds to 
be dressed, and did not suffer him to quit my 
apartment until he was perfectly cured.” 

Seventeen years passed after that fateful 
evening before Marguerite became Queen of 
France, years that were crowded with everything 
but harmony. Quarrels with her husband, 
bickering with her brothers, fear of her mother’s 
treachery and intrigues with her lovers make 
up the sordid tale of Marguerite’s life. She was 
a woman of temperament, an amoureuse. No 
two opinions of her agree. By some she was 
_ thought to be a saint, by others she was a victim. 
Some dragged her name in the mud, others 
extolled it to the skies. Among the latter is 
Brantéme, whose panegyric it is impossible to 
accept literally. 

“ To speak now of the beauty of this rare 
princess,” he says, “I think that all those wha 
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are, will be or ever have been beside it are plain, 
and cannot have beauty; for the fire of hers so 
burns the wings of others that they dare not 
hover, or even appear, round it. If there be 
any unbeliever so chary of faith as not to give 
credence to the miracles of God and Nature, 
let him contemplate her fine face, so nobly 
formed, and become converted, and say that 
Mother Nature, that perfect workwoman, had 
put all her rarest and subtlest wits to the making 
of her. For whether she shows herself smiling 
or grave, the sight of her serves to enkindle every 
one; so beauteous are her features, so well- 
defined her lineaments, so transparent and 
agreeable her eyes that they pass description ; 
and what is more, that beautiful face rests on a 
body still more beautiful, superb, and rich— 
of a port and majesty more like to a goddess of 
heaven than a princess of earth.” 

Sainte-Beuve throws some light on Margot’s 
attitude towards love. It was as if she had 
“never loved with heart-love, only with the 
head and the imagination, and that, feeling truly 
no love but the physical, she felt herself bound 
to refine it in expression and to Petrarchize in 
words, she, who was so practical in behaviour. 
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She borrows from the false poetry of her day 
its tinsel in order to persuade herself that the 
fancy of the moment is an eternal worship.” 
There were many men upon whom she be- — 
stowed her favours. The Comte de la Mole 
was one of the best known, and the queen-mother _ 
quickly punished him for his audacity. He ‘Dal id 1 . 
for it with his head. Later, Pibrac and le bear <4 . 
Champsvallon were her lovers. Both Ca‘hed: ede 
de Médicis and Henri III. tried at varicwertitned€ 
to bring about a dissolution of M Heke os Gay 
marriage. Margot was in the wrongyits © a 
but Henri de Navarre’s back-slidings were ciso ae 






very reprehensible. In 1582-3 relations becaméw_ 7 
so strained between husband and wife that. thes a 
king, after accusing his sister of disgracingw tarde . z 
court, asked her to relieve Paris of her benno 
and ordered her off to Gascony. There betsilio — ; 

no alternative she took her departure,: whi:aiil re 
was actually a flight, for sixty archers had beedul _ 7 
sent to arrest her. 

After this indignity Henri de Navarre would 
have nothing more to say to his wife. When he 
came to the French throne in 1589 he was a 
king virtually without a queen. In 1593 he 
abjured his faith and became Catholic, but re- 
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lations with his wife were not affected by his 
adoption of her creed. 

After leaving Gascony in 1585 Marguerite 
retired to her own domains in the city of Agen, 
and there she continued the irregularities which 
gave rise to her husband’s displeasure. She 
‘was in straitened means and attempted to get 
money from her subjects, the result being that 
« . 4 to flee from her town in October 1587. 

° wsherself on the mercy of her mother, 

' vathgtspe de Médicis had lost all patience 
_dbubber rruly daughter and took her prisoner. 
S@é'svas no longer allowed to live where she 
ished, but was carried to her husband’s chateau 
»t Usson} and she spent most of the years of which 

‘as Queen of France imprisoned there. A 

mixture of licentiousness, devotion, and 

-ire, she now lived a comparatively tranquil 

She gardened, she read, she played the 

-, she made little verses and had them sung 

by the children of her choir, and she wrote 

voluminous letters to her husband, with whom 

she was the best of friends when they were apart. 

The Queen of France was spurned, but she had 
brought her troubles upon herself. 

Henri IV. was not the kind of man to be satisfied 
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with a queen whom he had to keep captive in a 
stronghold. Regardless of his own infidelities, 
he decided that hers must be made the grounds 
for a divorce. For six years he worked to this 
end. Marguerite hated the thought of losing 
her position, and lied to prevent a disaster which 
she felt was imminent. She did everything 
possible to delay the evil hour. Henri, on the 
other hand, infatuated by Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
was equally anxious to have the matter settled. 
In November 1598 the Pope granted the divorce, 
but the results were not exactly in accordance 
with Henri’s wishes. Within sight of marriage 
and the throne, Gabrielle d’Estrées died, and 
Henri was forced before long to submit to the 
inevitable, a marriage with Marie de Médicis. 
Marguerite regarded the alliance with less 
inimical eyes than he. This unfathomable 
woman visited Marie on friendly terms and 
adored her children. She survived Henri, and 
died in Paris on March 27, 1615, having no 
children of her own. 

Baulked by Gabrielle’s death of a charming 
mistress, Henri, whilst a second wife was being 
found for him, paid his attentions to a lady of 
the name of Henriette d’Entragues who, less 
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disinterested than Gabrielle, wheedled the king 
into giving her a written promise of marriage, 
He showed the document to his faithful minister, 
Sully, who tore it to shreds. “ Morbleu!” 
cried Henri, “ what did you do that for? You 
must be mad!” “TI am, Sire,” answered the 
minister, and then he sighed; ‘ but I would to 
God I was the only madman in France! ” 

The king’s indiscretions made his ministers 
exceedingly anxious to find him a suitable queen. 
One morning Sully asked for an interview with 
him. ‘“‘ We come, Sire, from marrying you,” 
he blurted out unexpectedly. Henri had grown 
indifferent. ‘‘ There is then no remedy!” he 
faltered. “If for the good of my kingdom I 
must marry, I suppose I must.” 

A contract having being drawn in December 
1599, and signed in April 1600, Henri was married 
by proxy on the 5th of October following. After 
ten days of rejoicings the new queen left Florence 
on the 13th of the month and journeyed slowly 
to France. At Leghorn she embarked on a 
galley richly adorned with gold and silver. The 
voyage lasted for twenty-three days of ‘‘ weari- 
ness and annoyances” before Marseilles was 


reached. Henri was not there to meet his wife, 
K 
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but ministers, nobles, prelates, anda bevy of 
ladies had travelled from Paris to receive her 
with open arms. So great a concourse arrived 
at the Southern seaport that some seven 
thousand extra mouths had to be fed. 

At Marseilles Marie was formally delivered 
over to the French, her aunt, the Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, taking tearful leave of the new queen. 
At Lyons she met Henri IV., who was returning 
from war. On the actual day, “instead of 
showing joy at her wedding so great a man, she 
did nothing but weep and lament.” It was true 
she had some cause, for Henri, after bestowing 
a few perfunctory caresses upon her, rushed 
away to join his cherished mistress, Henriette 
d’Entragues. 

Marie de Médicis was born in Florence on 
April 26, 1573. She was the daughter of 
Francis de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and was brought up at the Pitti Palace, where 
she had a young companion, Leonora Galigai, 
who came to France with her. 

In her youth Marie was fresh and healthy in 
appearance, but not actually beautiful. A con- 
temporary described her as having a “ fine 
figure, full and well-developed, a little coarse, 
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perhaps, but with beautiful eyes and complexion, 
and that unmarred by paint or powder and other 
vain devices.’”” She was twenty-seven years old 
at the time of her marriage, and she created a 
good impression on her arrival in France. She 
was sung by poets, painted by the great artists! 
and described as “ the wise and prudent prin- 
cess who is among queens as is the lily among 
flowers.” 

Sully, having been instrumental in making her 
queen-consort, was not behindhand in praising 
his choice. ‘‘ There was nothing more worthy 
of admiration,’ he writes, “than her beautiful 
carriage and countenance, her good looks, fine 
figure, grace, majestic presence, admirable gravity 
. . . her powers of cajolery and the charm of 
her beautiful words, promises, caresses, and 
good cheer.” 

The court of France at the time of Henri IV.’s 
second marriage had neither the Valois elegance 
of days gone by nor the formality and show of 
the future period, Louis Quatorze. Queen Marie, 
accustomed to the luxury and elegance of Italy, 
was astonished when she reached her own apart- 


* Note the remarkable series of allegorical portraits in the 
Louvre by Rubens. 
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ments in the Louvre, and, looking round them, 
noticed the worn furniture and faded hangings. 
She thought it could not be the Louvre or that 
she was the victim of a practical joke. 

No sooner had she realised that her new hcme 
was homely to ugliness than she determined 
to transform it into a semblance of the beauty 
and gorgeousness by which she had always been 
. surrounded. Marie had her own ideas about 
her household. She liked the solid state apper- 
taining to the position of the Queen of France. 

When she went to Mass her gentlemen walked 
before her, carrying her prayer-book, and valets 
followed with thick cushions and soft carpets. 
Her ladies, dressed in the finest gowns, were in 
close attendance. Her gilded coach had the 
richest crimson linings. Her postilions and foot- 
men were clad in velvet mantles and hosen 
which matched the picturesque liveries of the 
coachmen, which were blue and white. Her 
household was enormous. Four hundred and 
sixty persons were required to wait upon one 
queen, and all but a few of them received 
adequate salaries. 

In spite of this luxury and comfort Marie 
was not unreservedly happy. Her rival inflicted 
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great suffering upon her. Some of her remarks 
were pin-pricks, others were insults. Henriette 
spoke of the queen to Henri as “ your fat banker’s 
daughter.” She insisted that she was his real 
wife, and when in 1601 both gave birth to a son, 
she had the audacity to approach the queen and 
say, “Madame, behold our two dauphins. Mine 
is far finer than yours.” 

Marie boxed her ears, and this was not the only 
occasion that quarrels occurred between the two. 
Marie had not sufficient self-control to keep 
her complaints from the king. She had a very 
different nature from Margot, who had gone her 
own way and had not interfered with Henri. 
Marie wanted her husband to stay by her side, 
but she did not know how to keep him there. 
Her temper was bad, and her manners indifferent. 
She was vain, interfering, and always bustling 
about. 

Henri told his domestic troubles to Sully. “I 
receive neither society, amusement, nor content 
from my wife,” he said; ‘‘ her conversation is 
unpleasing, her temper harsh; she never accom- 
modates herself to my humour, nor shares in any 
of my cares.” Sully tried to act as peacemaker 
between the king and queen. He made Marie 
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write a conciliatory letter to Henri, who replied 
in affectionate terms, but when Marie heard © 
that the king was staying y th Henriette, now 
Marquise de Verneuil, her friendliness soon dis- 
appeared and the quarrels became worse than 
before. ; 

Hardly a week passed without an angry scene, 
and on one occasion the queen went so far as to 
rush at the king as though she were about to 
strike him. Sully ran in between them, and then 
the queen’s temper vented itself upon the minister. 

At last affairs grew so distressing that Sully 
became tired of acting peacemaker, and he was 
greatly relieved when he heard that, owing to 
an illness, Henri once more tolerated Marie’s 
presence. For the time being husband and wife 
seemed to be the best of friends. 

Marie de Médicis lived a pleasant, ease-loving, 
existence. Card games were her favourite occu- 
pation, and she liked to gamble with Bassom- 
pierre, that typical fine gentleman of the period 
who was always welcome in society on account 
of his elegant accomplishments. Perhaps the 
fact that he boasted of a thousand follies of youth 
aud of love endeared him to the queen, who, in 
spite of her rather phlegmatic temperament— 
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she could be very fiery at times—was not above 
follies of her own. She surrounded herself with 
all the beautiful things money could buy, and 
was so extravagant that the time came when 
she put the crown jewels in pawn. 

She had six children, the most important 
being Louis XIII., Gaston d’Orléans, born 1608, 
and Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, born 
1609. Her treatment of them was one of the 
oddest things in her odd life. She was proud of 
them, but did not understand them in the least. 
She ordered them to be whipped frequently ; she 
often had their portraits painted, and she expected 
deference from them, but beyond that she knew 
very little about them. 

The most romantic part of this somewhat 
stolid lady’s life occurred when she was no longer 
queen-regnant. On May 14, 1610, Henri was 
assassinated by Ravaillac. The dauphin was then 
ten years old, and his mother was appointed to 
the regency. She developed a taste for power and 
for seven years she ruled anything but wisely, 
having given her confidence to Leonora Galigai’s 
husband, Concini, who became Maréchal d’Ancre. 

Louis XIII. reached his majority, and soon after 
that date Marie’s power began to wane. At 
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the age of sixteen Louis took affairs into his 
own hands, had Concini murdered, Leonora 
beheaded on a charge of sorcery, and his mother 
exiled. She interfered with his ideas of govern- 
ment, and she favoured his brother Gaston, who 
was a dangerous factor, so by the king’s orders 
Marie was sent to Blois. There she was sur- 
rounded by spies and subjected to all kinds of 
humiliation. Her friends were forbidden to see 
her, her letters were examined, and she was allowed 
very little money. 

After two years of dreary planning her escape 
was effected. It was not carried out in a digni- 
fied manner, because haste and secrecy were 
necessary. The stout, comfort-loving queen had 
to trust herself to an insecure rope-ladder, after 
being dragged through a narrow window. She 
had to slide down some gentle slopes, and at 
length landed safely but breathless at the outer 
walls of the chateau. There she was seized by 
two of her rescuers, and arm-in-arm with her 
they walked through the town to find her carriage. 
It says much for Marie de Médicis’ equanimity 
that she was not put out when she was taken for 
a woman of doubtful reputation by the passers- 
by. She was not so amenable, however, when 
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she discovered that her jewel-case had been 
forgotten, and she refused to stir a step further 
without it. In spite of dangerous delays the 
escape was successful, and the queen reached 
Angouléme without further misadventure. There 
she continued plotting on behalf of her favourite 
son, Gaston. Her disapproval of Richelieu’s grow- 
ing power led to her being sent to Compiégne. 
Thence she escaped to Brussels in 1631, and 
died eleven years later at Cologne. 


- 


CHAPTER X 
ANNE, WIFE OF LOUIS XIII 


WHILST Marie de Médicis was still at the height 
of her power, the child-bride, Anne of Austria, 
had come from Spain to marry Louis XIII. She 
was the daughter of Philippe III., and was born 
in the same year as the King of France. The 
wedding by proxy took place in October, 1615. 
Anne may be said to have had as romantic a 
life as any of the queens of France. She was 
beautiful with the most feminine kind of beauty 
imaginable. She had a wealth of fair, silky hair, 
blue eyes and a rosebud mouth. 

Anne belonged to the type of woman who is 
not happy unless she is being petted, and at the 
same time being managed by men friends. 
Unfortunately it was not permitted the Queen 
of France to have men friends, and that 
was why Anne was for ever on the verge of being 
foolish. It was impossible for her to live without 
admiration, and it was equally impossible for her 


to expect love and admiration from her husband. 
154 
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Their tastes were as different as tastes can be. 
Anne loved Spain and all that was Spanish. 
Louis XIIJ. hated the country from which his 
wife came. She loved gaiety, colour, pictures, 
flowers, and luxury. He liked fishing, he hunted, 
he pottered about in the park setting snares for 
game, he was interested in gunnery and fire-arms, 
he even liked to cook, ‘and he turned over the 
leaves of books which he was too lazy to study. 
Music they both loved, but music alone was not 
sufficient to bind these two opposite characters 
together. He was dull and unfriendly, and Anne 
wanted to be gay and enjoy herself. 

When the young queen first arrived in France 
she was a mere girl, and everybody of importance 
at court seemed to think they had a right to 
order her affairs and arrange her life for her. 
On one hand she met the commanding eye of 
the all-powerful Richelieu—it was said there 
were times when his fierce gaze melted into an 
ardent one, and that the queen resented the latter 
mood more than the former; on the other hand 
was the jealous and suspicious attitude of the 
queen-mother, struggling to keep up the sem- 
blance of power and the position of first lady in 
the land. The temper she showed her daughter- 
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in-law ‘was always lowering. King Louis was 
utterly Miinterested in the girl who had been 
brought from the South to be his wife. He 
chilled her even more than did the queen or the 
powerful Cardinal by frigid politeness. Before 
a year had passed after her wedding, Anne of 
Austria had gauged the extent of sympathy she 
might expect from the chief people at court, and 
already longed to turn to less cheerless sources for 
the affection which was the breath of life to her. 

When later she met one of the most picturesque 
figures of the day, it is not surprising that she 
should be momentarily dazzled. George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, was a man well calculated 
to charm a wiser and more experienced woman 
than Anne of Austria. As he bowed before 
the fair young French queen, rumours of whose 
attractions had reached him in England, the 
spark of a dangerous love was struck, and en- 
kindled a flame bright enough to attract the 
attention of those who thought it was their duty 
to be curious. 

From that moment Madame de Motteville, 
the queen’s most devoted guardian, had a diffi- 
cult duty before her. She could not deny 
Buckingham’s powers of fascination. Perhaps she 
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admitted them all the more willingly because 
they were to some extent an extenuation for the 
light-minded coquetry from which she could not 
altogether exonerate her mistress. Madame de 
Motteville knew very well that Anne of Austria 
meant no harm, but, as usually happens in these 
cases, it was not easy to persuade others of this 
fact. She writes of the episode in the most 
kindly spirit. ‘“‘He was well-made, handsome 
in face; he had a lofty soul, was magnificent, 
liberal, and a favourite of his king, so that he had 
his wealth to spend, and all the crown jewels to 
adorn him. It is not astonishing that with 
such amiable advantages he had high thoughts 
and noble but dangerous and blamable desires, 
or that he had the happiness to make the beauti- 
ful queen admit that if a virtuous woman could 
love another than her husband, he would have 
been the only one who could have pleased her. 
The praises that I give him I heard from the 
queen herself, for he was the person in the world 
for whom I have heard her say the most good. 
It is no doubt to be presumed that his regard 
was not unwelcome, and that his vows were 
received with a certain amount of complacency. 
The queen, making no secret of it, had no difficulty 
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in telling me later (wholly undeceived then about 
such dangerous illusions) that, being young, she 
did not comprehend that fine conversation, 
otherwise called polite gallantry, in which no 
pledges were given, could be blamable any more 
than that which Spanish ladies practise in the 
palace, where, living like nuns and speaking to 
men only in presence of the King and Queen 
of Spain, they nevertheless boast of their con- 
quests and talk of them as a thing which far 
from injuring their reputation, adds to it.” 

The story of the flirtation, for it was nothing 
more, is very well known. Buckingham was to 
conduct Henrietta Maria, the new English queen, 
to England in May 1625; Anne of Austria went 
with her sister-in-law, the bride of Charles I., to 
Amiens. There was a sheltered garden at the 
bishop’s palace, to which the ladies were not 
usually allowed access. Queen Anne, always 
impatient of restrictions, especially when they 
emanated from the king, borrowed the keys of 
the garden gate from the captain of the guard, 
and entered the forbidden enclosure in company 
with her very mischievous attendant, Madame 
de Chevreuse. The queen’s retinue accom- 
panied her as usual. The fascinating duke 
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was present, and begged her to have a word 
with him more privately than could be managed 
in the palace. Putange, Anne of Austria’s 
equerry, ‘left her for a few moments, thinking 
that respect required him not to listen to what 
the English lord was saying to her.’’ Chance 
led them to a turn of the path where a hedge 
hid them from view. The queen, at that moment 
surprised to find herself alone, and apparently 
startled by some too passionate sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Duke of Buckingham, cried out, 
and calling to her equerry, blamed him for 
leaving her. 

“By that cry,” continues Mme de Motteville, 
‘‘she showed her wisdom and her virtue, pre- 
ferring the preservation of her inward innocence 
to the fear she must have had of being blamed ; 
for that cry, reported to the king, would certainly 
cause her much embarrassment. If on this 
occasion she showed that her heart could be 
susceptible of a tenderness that invited her 
to listen to the romantic speech of a man 
who loved her, it must at the same time be 
admitted that a love of purity and her virtuous 
feelings surmounted all the rest, and that she 
preferred a real and true credit, unmixed by 
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any sentiment unworthy of her, to a reputation 
suspected, after all, of little.” | 

Had the affair rested at this point, perhaps 
little notice would have been taken of it, but 
Buckingham was persistent. He was a very 
important personage in his own estimation. 
In his suite were seven hundred retainers. He 
had three gilt coaches of his own, each of which 
was drawn by eight horses. A list of his costumes 
was made out by Bassompierre, himself a dandy, 
who counted twenty-seven suits, embroidered 
and laced with silk and silver plush, besides 
one satin suit which he said was worth about 
ten thousand pounds. The duke’s diamonds 
and bediamonded spurs and girdles were beyond 
all description. From every point of view he 
. Was an exquisite. He knew that his prestige 
would only be enhanced by those soft whispers 
at court which hinted he was beloved by the 
queen. Some historians say that he made love 
to her to revenge himself on Louis XIII., who 
did not receive his propositions with due 
consideration for his vanity. But that is a 
harsh statement. 

The ladies poured adulation upon him, and 
receptions and banquets were held in his honour 
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on every possible occasion. The queen did not 
see why she should be behindhand, though the 
last hour of his stay was approaching, in making 
this fine gentleman of England welcome in 
France. She did not deny him access to her 
presence after the unfortunate incident in the 
garden. The queen-mother expostulated in vain. 
The duke’s eyes were full of tears as he kissed 
the hem of the queen’s robe, and said what 
should have been his last farewell. 

Anne of Austria was about to leave for Fon- 
tainebleau while the duke was ready to start 
for Boulogne. The parting had taken place in 
public and its warmth had caused comment 
enough, and yet this impressionable nobleman 
was not satisfied. Early the next morning, 
when he should have been already on his way, 
he begged a moment’s audience with the queen, 
and this interview was granted. Surely then 
Anne might have been more unkind. She was 
still in bed, but it was nothing unusual for queens 
to hold audience by the bedside. When, how- 
ever, Buckingham knelt down and passionately 
seized her hand, showering kisses upon it and 
the coverlet and speaking tender words of love, 
her lady of honour thought it time to utter a 
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remonstrance. She told the duke that the eti- 
quette of the French court did not permit of 
the liberty he was taking. Buckingham, play- 
ing the tragic réle which suited him so well, 
cried out that he was a foreigner and did not 
need to conform to French customs. Then, 
still wearing a melodramatic air, he tore himself 
away from the queen, casting a last passionate 
glance behind him. 

They never met again, but that communication 
_ ceased between them is doubtful. Buckingham 
left friends in Paris, and through them, it was 
said, the queen sent, not only letters, but a valu- 
able jewel, and it was supposed her garter. It 
was not in Anne’s nature to mind if the love 
of the English duke was talked about. She 
regarded the reports and the well-known verse 
written by Voiture as a flattering tribute to 
her powers of attraction. 

While it lasted, her intimacy with Buckingham 
had been pleasant, but the result was the reverse. 
Louis XIII., who had remained at Compiégne 
while his wife went to Amiens, heard of what 
had taken place, was furiously angry, and from 
that day rendered his wife’s life more bitter 
than before. He dismissed her chief attendants— 
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La Porte, one of her most faithful servitors, 
amongst them. “The king testified the strongest 
jealousy at all these proceedings,” writes La 
Porte, giving his version of the affair, “‘ and 
he believed the malignant interpretation put 
upon them by her Majesty’s enemies. The 
queen-mother, however, tried to disabuse her 
son’s mind, and told him that it was nothing, 
for that if the queen had desired to do evil it 
was impossible, she having so many around 
her. This reason, though incontestable, did not 
extinguish the jealousy of the king, as he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate.” He insisted that Mme 
de Vernet should resign her office of mistress 
of the robes. Putange, the equerry, was dis- 
missed, and Ribéna, the queen’s physician, was 
sent out of France, though for what reason 
has not been ascertained. 

La Porte also tells of his own dismissal. ‘‘ On 
the 21st of July, the king’s confessor, Seguéran, 
appeared at the queen’s lever to say, ‘“‘ Madame, 
the king desires that you will dismiss another 
servant of your household of the name of La 
Porte. The queen looked at me very sorrow- 
fully, and then desired the reverend father to say 
to his majesty, that she begged him to name at 
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once all those persons whom he would not permit 
her to retain, that the affair might be ended.” 

For many weeks after the storm, the queen 
remained at Fontainebleau, lonely and disgraced. 
She grumbled about her disagreeable husband 
and the sly cardinal. She offered Richelieu 
‘war to the death,’ a challenge which perhaps 
fortunately he did not take up. She did not 
pretend to hide her interest in Buckingham’s 
whereabouts and in his letters. Nor was the 
duke more circumspect. He carried the queen’s 
portrait, toasted her at Whitehall, and boasted 
of his conquest to the duchess, his wife. So 
openly was the affair spoken of by the two most 
closely concerned that there could have been 
little in it beyond what the world knew. 

As time passed the queen found life intensely 
dull. She was allowed no privileges, she could 
confer no favours, and her liberty was restricted 
socially and politically. She was little better 
than’ a nobody. Her beauty meant nothing 
to the king. She had wit, but she spoke in 
Spanish, and when she spoke Louis was re- 
minded of his enemies. Rebellious as always, 
Anne looked about her for a fresh source of 
interest, and found it speedily in the person of 
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Gaston d’Orléans, the greatest mischief-maker at 
court. 

The king was ill and childless, his brother, - 
Gaston, the gay Monsieur, was heir to the throne 
and would gladly have sat upon it. He would 
also have liked to marry his brother’s widow. 
From these longings a plot eventuated to de- 
throne the king and assassinate Richelieu. Mixed 
up with the plot was the Marquis de Chalais, 
the ever-ready Madame de Chevreuse, the Ven- 
démes, descendants of Gabrielle d’Estrées, and, 
it was whispered, the queen herself. 

Although by this time Anne of Austria had 
reached years of discretion, she still loved to 
have her finger in every dangerous pie. The 
plot came to the king’s ears, exploded, and 
everybody concerned in it was punished, not 
excepting the queen. Louis XIII. flatly refused 
to have anything to say to her. She was not 
allowed to see Gaston, and her favourite, the 
Duchess de Chevreuse, was sent away. Gaston 
appealed, wept, and threatened in turn, but 
the king softened not a whit, and his brother, 
humiliated and in a fit of pique, went off to 
Nantes to marry Mlle de Montpensier, which 
was what everyone wished him to do. This 
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marriage did much to minimise the risks which 
Anne of Austria suffered at the hands of her 
reckless brother-in-law. 

The man who was to play the greatest part 
of all in her life was as yet unknown to 
Anne of Austria. His entry when it came was 
dramatic. Leading forward Mazarin, who bent 
his knee before the queen, Richelieu said 
insolently : 

“Madame, I present to you the Sieur Giulio 
Mazarin; your Majesty will doubtless approve 
of this sagacious personage, as he, an agent of 
his Holiness, bears, as you perceive, a strong 
resemblance to the late Duke of Buckingham.” 

Perhaps the queen blushed. She did not 
resent references to her early follies. Mazarin 
was then about thirty-seven years old, less than 
a year younger than the queen. He was tall 
and had a commanding figure, an intellectual 
type of countenance and marked features. His 
glowing eyes indicated his Italian tempera- 
ment, passionate as Anne of Austria’s Spanish 
one. 

The queen was nearing the zenith of her beau ty. 
Between the years of thirty and forty she was 
still as fresh and fair as though quite a young 
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woman. She had begun to realise the responsi- 
bilities of her position and was not looking for 
companionship outside her own household. That 
first meeting made no more than a passing 
impression. Anne recognised how important it 
was that she should give an heir to France. 
And her mind was too much occupied with this 
thought to turn to distractions beyond. For 
many years her wish remained unfulfilled. In 
1638, after twenty-three years of marriage, a 
dauphin, Louis, was born, followed in two years 
by a second son, Philippe. The queen’s position 
was now solidified. 

A conspiracy, headed by Cinq Mars and aimed 
chiefly against Richelieu occupied the remainder 
of the reign. Gaston, whose chief delight was 
to have a finger in every plot, played a part in 
the background. The execution of Cinq Mars 
was followed within the year by the death of 
Richelieu on December 4, 1642, and that of the 
king on May 14, 1643. 

In the interval between the death of the 
great Cardinal and of the king he ruled, 
Mazarin did his utmost, as La Rochefoucauld 
says, to open “avenues into the heart of the 
queen.” 
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Anne was not prepared to like the successor 
to Richelieu. She regarded the great cardinal 
as the source of many of her trials and dis- 
appointments, and did not desire to put a similar 
power to wound her in another’s hands. Gradu- 
ally, however, she discovered that Mazarin was 
well disposed towards her, that he was person- 
ally attractive, and that he deferred, as the other 
had not done, to what was most womanly in 
her. She was still romantic, and tender-hearted. 
Of the queens of France she had sighed most for 
love, and had found it denied to her at every 
turn. 

Immediately upon the death of the king an 
important interview took place between the 
regent, Anne, and Mazarin, who had asked 
permission to retire to Italy. 

He bowed low, as though to take his leave 
when, in trembling tones, she proposed that he 
should remain as her minister and adviser. 
Naturally he accepted with gratitude an offer 
so advantageous to himself. 

Anne’s regency began well, in spite of the fact 
that in her full-heartedness and want of ex- 
perience she granted too many favours. She 
had not till then lived the kind of life which 
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fitted her to cope with the responsibility now 
thrust upon her. 

Mazarin therefore had the opportunity to 
ingratiate himself with the queen and make 
himself indispensable to her. Their consulta- 
tions, dealing with foreign policy and other 
State affairs, were frequent, almost daily. 
“Mazarin,” says Voltaire, “had that power 
over Anne which a man acquires over a 
woman born with enough weakness to be 
dominated and enough firmness to persist in 
her choice.” 

The people were not as willing as their queen 
to accept the rule of the minister, nor did they 
bestow upon him so much confidence as she. 
All her life she had wanted to love someone, 
and in him she found rest for her straying 
thoughts. He allowed himself to be loved by 
her, and she poured upon him freely her 
mature affections. He was ambitious and 
longed to rule through another, because he 
could not rule himself. But there is no 
proof that he felt for her disinterested love, 
although Anne was still attractive and good- 
looking. 

When Mazarin was laid up with a fever, Anne 
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merged the queen in the woman and fled to his 
sick-bed in anguish and dread. Never reticent 
where her feelings were concerned, her distress 
at his suffering and her joy when he re- 
covered became common knowledge and helped 
to increase the public distrust and dislike of the 
Cardinal. 

The more power that came into his hands, 
the less there was in her own. His growing 
ascendancy over her necessitated a change in 
the domestic arrangements which: made their 
frequent intercourse wear a more plausible air. 
He elected to be almoner for her private charities, 
as this appointment made it possible for him to 
be constantly with her. 

The queen saw that public feeling was 
against him, and indirectly against herself. 
She asked La Porte one day to be frank 
and tell her what was said of her. At first 
the faithful valet did not wish to speak, but, 
when she pressed him, he faltered, “ All 
the world speaks of you and his Emin- 
ence, Your Majesty! since you insist upon 
knowing.” 

Anne was not pleased at this candour. She 
con essed to one of her ladies that she had not 
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been sufficiently discreet. But she made no 
effort to change her course of action, and addi- 
tional censure was heaped upon her when Mazarin 
left his elegant hétel for an apartment in the 
Palais Royal. 

In verse and in prose the pamphlets and 
journals of the day drew attention to the 
intimacy existing between the subtle and 
fascinating Cardinal, and the vain, lazy and 
yielding queen. 

The question of whether a marriage took 
place between them has never been satisfactorily 
settled. The position seemed to render such 
a tie unlikely. Inclination, perhaps even ardour, 
and on her side a taste for conjugality, bound 
them together, but the domestic security which 
later characterised the relations of Louis XIV. 
and Mme de Maintenon, was lacking. H Mazarin 
had taken full orders of priesthood, which, 
though disputed, appears probable, such a 
marriage must have been impossible. 

It is not surprising in the case of a man of 
Mazarin’s temperament, that as years went by 
he should become less the devoted and sub- 
missive lover, and more the despotic and exacting 
ruler, and that the day came when the queen 
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trembled before his anger and bowed before his 
commands. . 

Mme de Motteville, who in her Memoirs shields 
the queen in her relations with the Cardinal, 
and it must be confessed is not without whole- 
some prejudice against him, wrote, ‘‘ For some 
years the extreme authority the cardinal had 
usurped in this kingdom had so absorbed legiti- 
mate authority, that the queen, in spite of the 
indifference of her soul to the desire of governing, 
had felt, too late, that all that she had done for 
him did not prevent him from seeking to keep 
the king wholly to himself, for on many occasions 
she had known that he tried to destroy her in 
her son’s esteem, either by speaking to him 
seriously, or by jesting remarks made in presence 
of herself.’’ 

Madame de Motteville pointed out this fault 
to the queen. She could not forgive Mazarin 
for leaving so little power to her who had given 
him all. The queen replied, ‘“ He has a legiti- 
mate excuse ; he knows I don’t care for power.” 
But Madame de Motteville was not satisfied, 
and to her reproach on the Cardinal’s character 
Anne of Austria reluctantly agreed. The power 
she wielded best was not the power of a queen, 
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but ofa woman. Her flirtation with Buckingham 
suggests it, but her relations with Mazarin 
prove it. For the clasp of a strong man’s arms, 
and the shelter of his tender and loving care, 
Anne of Austria would have counted the crown 
well lost. 


CHAPTER XI 


MARIE THERESE, WIFE OF LOUIS XIV., AND 
MARIE LECZINSKA, WIFE OF LOUIS XV 


ONE phase of Mazarin’s power over Anne of 
Austria was shown by her cordial reception of 
the Mancini girls at the Palais Royal. They 
were brought up with the young princes, and the 
result was that Louis fell in love with each of 
them in turn. The king was fortune’s petted 
darling, and many a young woman besides the 
Mancinis was anxious to compete for his favours. 
A friendship between Louis and Marie de Mancini 
quickly ripened into something more than friend- 
ship and caused a complicated position between 
their elders. The queen regent and the girl’s 
uncle were well aware that an alliance between 
the young people was impossible, and Anne of 
Austria said so in no measured terms. The 
Cardinal, whatever his personal wishes were in the 
matter, was obliged to agree with her. Realis- 
ing that Marie might form a stumbling-block 


in her matrimonial projects for her son, Anne 
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of Austria persuaded Mazarin to remove her 
from court, and then sought to hasten the pro- 
jects. Three brides were selected and two of 
these rejected, leaving finally the Infanta of 
Spain as the chosen new queen. 

Marie Thérése was born at the Escurial on 
September 10, 1638, a few days later than her 
future husband. For once the bride of a French 
king came willingly to the altar, for she had 
always desired a marriage with France. Louis 
also was not averse to the choice. On September 
21, 1659, he wrote a pretty little letter to the: 
Infanta, confirming the request for her hand in 
marriage. “‘I beseech you very humbly to 
give your consent,” he said; and then he asked 
her not to consider the matter only for State 
reasons, but to regard him as one who was keenly 
desirous of her friendship and esteem. ‘ Do 
me the favour of consulting your heart,” he went 
on; “ you will find me ever ready to honour and 
respect you, and to show you by all my actions 
how solicitous I am that you shall never repent 
of the choice which it has pleased you to make.” 

At first Louis did his best to keep his promise 
to Marie Thérése. He thought her pretty and 
charming. He was in love with her. Marie 
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Thérése had had a good education, but she knew 
no French. The Spanish princesses apparently 
never learned French, even when they were 
destined to be brides of French kings from their 
cradles. Nor was Louis’s knowledge of Spanish 
much better, so that at first the newly-married 
couple were obliged to communicate in a language 
of smiles and signs. 

The story of Marie Thérése is a sad story. 
She was admirably fitted to live the life of a 
happy and well-cared-for wife. A little love 
and fidelity would have been enough for her, 
but fidelity was the one thing she was never 
destined to enjoy. A long line of fascinating 
_ rivals, La Vallicre, La Montespan and other 
women always clouded her horizon of happiness. 
Marie Thérése was simple and good. She had 
no chance against those other women who had 
wits as well as beauty in their favour. Nobility 
alone was not sufficient to hold a man like Louis 
AXIV., and Marie Thérése became the innocent 
victim of a political alliance. She lived a 
virtuous life, surrounded by things which were 
a deep mystery to her and which caused her a 
troubled feeling of ignorance and impotence. 


For twenty years the Queen of France pursued | 
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an uneventful existence, during the sway of 
Mme de Montespan and the rising power of Mme 
de Maintenon. She had six children, to five 
of whom death came in infancy. Marie died 
at Versailles on July 30, 1683, and Louis cried 
“ Voila! that is the first cause for grief she has 
given me.” Before a year had passed, the 
king had married the virtuous widow of Scarron, 
but she never became queen, and for forty-two 
years the companion-throne in France remained 
vacant. 

During the reign of Louis XIV. two dauphins 
had died without sitting on the throne. The 
first of them, Louis called Monseigneur, was 
the son of Marie Thérése. His son, the Duc de 
Bourgogne, married Marie Adelaide de Savoie, 
the charming princess who never became queen. 
She was the mother of Louis XV., who came to 
the throne at the age of five and a half. Ten 
years later he was married to Marie Leczinska. 
She was born on June 23, 1703, at Posen, and’ 
was seven years older than the young king. She 
came to the French court bringing written 
instructions from her father, the exiled King of 
Poland, as to her future behaviour. His advice 


says more for his desire to keep his daughter 
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out of danger than for his insight into her char- 
acter. Stanislas was very proud of the great 
honour which had befallen his family. One 
morning he went into Marie’s room and said to 
her : 

“ Kneel down and thank God for his mercies.”’ 

“ Father,” cried she, “ you have been recalled 
to the throne of Poland.” 

“My daughter,’ he replied, ‘‘ Heaven has 
blessed us even more. You are Queen of 
France.” 

He told her to be on her guard against all men, 
even the most virtuous, who might try to gain 
her confidence. “‘ You owe confidence entirely 
to the king, your husband,” he said. “‘ He must 
be the only depositary of your inmost feelings, 
of your desires, of your plans, and of all your 
thoughts. Imprudence allows its secrets to 
escape, friendship confides them, love, real 
love, gives them up without noticing what it 
does. Never attempt either to pierce the veil 
which conceals state secrets; authority needs 
no company. . . . Respond to the expectations 
_ of the king by all possible watchfulness. You 
must only think as he does and after him, only 
feel joys and sorrows as they affect him, have 
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no other ambition than that of giving him pleasure, 
no other pleasure than that of obeying him, no 
other interest than to deserve his affection. In 
one word, you must have neither mood nor 
taste of your own, your whole soul must merge 
into his.” Had she been clever enough to 
reverse these councils, she would have been a 
happier woman, but Marie expected her husband 
to rule her. She reckoned without any know- 
ledge of Louis XV.’s character. 

The marriage took place in 1725, and the 
Marquis d’Argenson saw her when she arrived at 
Sezanne on her way to the capital. The country 
was suffering from disaster ; continual rains had 
brought famine in their train. The queen arrived 
about harvest time, but the crops could not be 
gathered because of the floods. The land was 
trodden down by peasants in order to flatten 
the roads for the queen’s carriage. “ Often,” 
says d’Argenson, “‘Her Majesty came near 
being drowned; she was dragged from her 
carriage by strength of arm as best they 
could. In several of her lodging places she 
and her suite floated in water, which was 
everywhere.” 

“The queen,’ writes d’Argenson of this curi- 
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ously uninteresting woman, “is ignorant of 
the art of attaching her people to her; she is 
neither loved nor hated, she attracts by some 
attentions, but she repels by making her regard 
too common. Mind is wanting to the heart .. . 
she laughs at fatal events and is grieved by 
comic ones; she is charitable from bigotry, and 
devout with a foreign superstition that is more 
ridiculous than edifying in the eyes of Frenchmen. 
She is not without intelligence, but Nature has 
refused her all genius and the spirit of system.”’ 
Such a woman at the Court of Louis XV., where 
life was regarded as a easeless round of carnival, 
was terribly out of place. 

In the autumn of 1728 Marie Leczinska 
paid her first visit to Paris, fifty years after 
the royal entry of Marie Thérése. The queen 
did not wish the ceremony to be a triumphal 
one; she wanted to pray for a dauphin, 
and she regarded the journey as a solemn 
pilgrimage. 

Marie never possessed the smallest corner of 
her husband’s heart, and in later years, when her 
daughters were of an age to understand the 
neglect their father had shown their mother, 
they formed with the queen a little cabal against 
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La Pompadour, La du Barry, and _ other 
interlopers. 

D’Argenson gives a peep into the queen’s 
household in 1737, which is quite pathetic. 
Marie’s favourite occupation was to play lans- 
quenet on Sundays, but the courtiers did not 
enjoy the game and rarely showed themselves. 
One Sunday, d’Argenson found the queen walking 
up and down waiting. There were only two 
ladies in the room and one man beside himself. 
Even her ladies-in-waiting had forsaken her. 
The queen said, “‘ They pretend it is I who will 
not play lansquenet, or begin early; you see 
how fine it is to say that J won’t when it is they 
who won’t. I was thinking about it just now, 
and even, I admit, during the sermon.” Mme 
de Boufflers remarked that it was that which 
had brought her ill-luck. I said, “ Perhaps the 
sermon was on gambling.” The queen replied, 
“No, it was on evil-speaking.” “ Precisely, 
Madame,” I said; ‘‘ when they preach against 
evil-speaking, it is as good as exhorting to play 
cards; for while we are playing we can’t back- 
bite.” |The queen answered, very brightly, 
“Then should preachers against cards exhort 
to back-biting ? ”’ 
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After reigning for forty-three years, Marie 
Leczinska died on June 24, 1768, having given 
birth to ten children. Two years after her 
death Marie Antoinette came to France to marry 
the late Queen’s grandson, afterwards Louis XVI. 





CHAPTER XII 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, WIFE OF LOUIS XVI 


Mariz ANTOINETTE’S marriage took place on 
May 16, 1770. Four years later, on the death 
of Louis XV., she became queen. On January 
toth of the same year, 1774, Count Fersen wrote 
in his diary the simple words, “I went at three 
o’clock to the ball of Madame la Dauphine.” 
At that time Fersen had not been long in Paris. 
This was probably the first occasion on which 
he came under the influence of Marie Antoinette’s 
charm. Before three weeks had passed she felt 
an attraction towards this simple and sincere 
son of the North, who was barely two months 
older than herself. On the 30th of January 
they met at the masked ball at the Opera. 
Marie Antoinette talked to Fersen for some 
time, and because she was masked he did 
not know her. She divulged her identity 
to him, either by accident or design. As 
soon as she was recognised everyone crowded 
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a box with the dauphin and the Comte de 


Provence. f 

A meeting which lasted but a short while 
might have had little enough significance, but it 
was never forgotten. These two did not see 
each other again for fully four years. On May 
15th Fersen went to London, where he stayed 
to the close of the summer. Early in 1775 he 
was back in Sweden, and, after paying another 


visit to England, he reached Paris in August © 


1778. By that date Marie Antoinette had been 
on the throne for four years. Fersen did not 
allow much time to elapse before he paid his 
respects to the queen. On the Tuesday in the 
third week of August he went to Versailles. The 
entry is in his diary. ‘‘ The queen, who is 
charming, said when she saw me, ‘ Ah, here is 
an old acquaintance.’ The rest of the family 
did not say a word to me.” 

The young soldier naturally felt flattered that 
he was not forgotten. He had remembered her, 
but he could hardly hope that she who was 
queen and whose life was so full would have 
thought of him again. That she thought of him 
frequently is obvious from Fersen’s diary. Under 
the date of September 8th he writes: “The 
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queen, who is the prettiest and most amiable 
princess that I know, has had the kindness 
to inquire about me often; she asked Creutz 
why I did not go to her card-parties on 
Sundays.” 

For the queen to ask such a question was 
almost equal to a command that he should 
appear, and during the months of September, 
October, and the beginning of November, Fersen 
went to court as often as he dared. He dared 
much, and it is certain that she felt no resentment. 
“I often pay her my court at her card-parties,”’ 


he writes on November 19th. “And each time 
she makes to me little speeches that are full of 
good-will.” 


He appreciated to the utmost her condescen- 
sion. ‘‘ The queen treats me with great kind- 
ness,” he adds. That kindness must have been 
to him in the nature of a miracle. So far he had 
done nothing to be singled out from a group of 
young nobles who frequented Marie Antoinette’s 
court. Many of them had earned a title to 
distinction, but he was young and almost untried. 
He was not French, and there was something in 
his Swedish blood which appealed to Marie 
Antoinette, herself an Austrian and hardly in 
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sympathy with the superficial gaiety of the men 
of her adopted country. 

Card-parties were very well, but the public 
parties were not everything. Even at this time 
Marie Antoinette was almost too fond of card- 
playing. Her brother, the Emperor, objected 
that she turned her private apartments into a 
gambling house, and he described to her what 
the English people at Vienna said and thought. 
They compared the royal sojourn at Fontaine- 
bleau to gambling at Spa. 

Fersen had not been received in the private 
apartments so far, but it only needed a plausible 
reason for him to be asked there. He gives 
Marie Antoinette’s ostensible reason in his diary. 

“ Someone,” he writes, “ had told her of my 
Swedish uniform. She expressed a wish to see 
me in it, not in the court, but in the queen’s 
apartments.” Her interest was no doubt 
awakened far more by the man than by the 
uniform, and Fersen was eager to avail himself 
of her favour. In his diary he gives vent to 
his joy. ‘She is the most amiable princess 
that I know,” he writes again. 

From that day the young count was received 
in the queen’s most private circle, the circle of 
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which the Comtesse de Polignac was the ruling 
spirit. The time had come when Marie Antoin- 
ette, disappointed in her life as Queen of France, 
threw herself temporarily into a whirlpool of 
gaiety. She had obtained a certain amount of 
freedom not usually allowed to queens of France. 
Court etiquette had become lax. The queen 
moved through the crowded ante-chambers with- 
out her suite, almost without ceremony. She 
played billiards in the gallery, she countenanced 
horse-racing and sat in the pavilion where any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry could gaze upon her, much 
to the Austrian ambassador’s distress, for he 
regarded these people as most unsuitably attired 
for the queen’s presence, “in a négligé scarcely 
decent.” Indoors it was little better, for the 
queen sat at the head of her table gambling 
ceaselessly with gay young courtiers. She was 
young, and she did not realise the danger of what 
she was doing. The fact is proved by the 
intimacy with which she received Count Fersen, 
an intimacy so innocent that its worst harm 
was what others said of it. 

At last Fersen himself became aware that 
something had to be done, and he knew there 
was only one thing to do. He must flee from 
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temptation. His career was still to be made, 
and he realised that the moment had come to 
make it. At that time America was the land 
of promise for the young soldier of fortune, and 
Fersen turned his eyes to America and the 
queen kept hers on him. 

When the courtiers heard of his forthcoming 
departure they were delighted. It was not 
likely that he would be able to leave Paris with- 
out some jesting reference to his position. The 
Duchess of Fitz-James took it upon herself to 
be the one to point out the fact which she would 
have had more tact to ignore. 

“Why, Monsieur,” she said to him, ‘is this 
the way you abandon your conquest ? ”’ and she 
looked him full in the face to see the effect of 
her words. 

Fersen was no longer a boy. He knéw that 
gossip must be stifled at all costs. “If I had 
made one, Madame, I should certainly not have 
abandoned it,” he replied. “TI go with freedom, 
and fortunately I leave no regrets behind me.” 
The lie may well be forgiven him. That it was 
a lie was proved by the tears in the queen’s 
eyes when she bade him farewell. 

On April 10, 1779, Count Creutz wrote to 
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Gustavus III., King of Sweden: “I ought to 
confide to your Majesty that the young Count 
Fersen has been so well received. by the queen 
that this has given umbrage to several persons. 
I own that I cannot help thinking that she had 
a liking for him; I have seen too many indica- 
tions to doubt it. The conduct of the young 
count has been admirable on this occasion for 
its modesty and reserve, but, above all, in the 
decision he made to go to America. By thus 
departing he avoided all dangers ; but it needed 
evidently a firmness beyond his years to sur- 
mount that seduction. The queen’s eyes could 
not leave him during the last days, and they 
often filled with tears.” 

It was said at this time that Fersen was con- 
templating a marriage with a lady of noble 
family 1 in the country of his birth, but the marriage 
came to nought, and for the rest of his life he 
- gave to the Queen of France a sincere and chival- 
rous devotion, which though tinged with warmer 
feelings was never allowed to overstep the limits 
of his duty towards her. 

In 1784 he returned to Versailles, after many 
vicissitudes of war on the other side of the 
Atlantic. He had become a man, strong, alert, 
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yet gentle and refined. All those years he had 
been away there had been no communication 
between the two. For some time after his return 
he rarely visited France. He was in Paris in 
1787 at the time of the dissolution of the Notables. 
He saw the queen in 1788, and Marie Antoinette, 
now a woman of thirty, was changed from the 
girl he had known. The scandal of the neck- 
lace had left her a wiser and sadder woman. 
She had been pained by wagging tongues, and 
knew that it was unwise to allow even the 
appearance of evil. 

The French people hated her. They hated 
all the royal family with a hatred she could 
never realise and had never understood. Dis- 
trust of her was expressed openly,. but, secure 
in her belief in the divine right of kings, Marie 
Antoinette stood on the edge of the precipice 
unseeing its depth. Beside her on the eve of the 
Revolution stood Fersen, to be parted from her 
no more until the prison doors closed upon her.. 

In the silent understanding between them 
lay the beauty of their relationship. Fersen 
was a true knight to her, and she needed true 
knights about her, for dragons were opening 
wide their jaws on every side. Considering the 
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vile things that were said of the Queen of France 
in the revolutionary pamphlets, it is remarkable 
that worse was not said about her and Count 
Fersen. On the night in October when the 
people attacked Versailles, Fersen was in the 
palace, but he was not in her apartments. He 
must have seen her, pale and dignified, standing 
on the balcony listening to the threatening 
cries of the mob, who demanded that the king 
should return to Paris. She stood there with 
her children exposed to the danger of firing. 
The children were sent indoors and the queen 
remained. 

She never flinched when a man in the crowd 
raised his musket to fire at her. From that day 
Fersen never again doubted the queen’s courage. 
But he saw far better than she did impending 
disaster. To him she owed the plans by which 
escape for herself and the king was made possible. 
In the early part of the year 1791 he was working 
to help them. “I am attached to the king 
and queen,” he writes to his father from Paris 
on February 15th, “and I ought to be for the 
manner so full of kindness with which they 
always treated me when they were able to do so; 
and I should be vile and ungrateful if I abandoned 
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them now when they can do nothing for me 
and when I can be useful to them.” 

In March Louis and Marie Antoinette had a 
consultation with Fersen about their position, 
and he urged them, with all the strength he dared 
use, to act. But he had long realised the king’s 
incapacity for any definite line of conduct, and 
his grief that Marie Antoinette’s danger should 
be increased by the king’s indecision cut him to 
the heart. Seeing it was impossible for Louis 
XVI. to master his position, Fersen counselled 
flight. Fersen organised all the details of the 
fatal drive which ended at Varennes. On the 
18th of June he was closeted with the queen 
from half-past two till six. What the parting 
in the palace meant to both cannot be described. 
“Monsieur de Fersen,”’ said the king, ‘‘ what- 
ever may happen to me I shall never forget what 
you have done for me.’”’ Fersen has put those 
words on record in his diary. What the queen 
said to him he did not reveal. “ The queen 
wept much,” he wrote and, saying nothing, 
meant all. 

At the risk of his own life, which he would 
have held cheaply indeed if his project had been 
successful, Fersen drove the royal family the 
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first stage of their journey. Whilst he was 
present, everything went well. On June 2oth 
he writes to his father, “The king and the 
whole family left Paris safely at midnight. I 
drove them to the first relay.”’ He echoes the 
news to Baron Taube. “I accompanied them 
to Bondy without any accident.” 

Before he left them he went to the carriage 
window and saluted the queen, who was travelling 
in disguise. As she held his hand in farewell 
she slipped a ring upon his finger, and this he 
wore for nineteen years until the day of his 
death. 

Soon after leaving the royal party to pursue 
their way, a way which looked hopeful enough, 
and would indeed have led to safety had it not 
been for the king’s timidity when challenged, 
Fersen rode off in another direction fearing lest 
his presence should be a menace to the woman 
he loved. Before he had gone far he was ques- 
tioned on the road and recognised, and this 
incident, unimportant as it might have been, 
alarmed him for the future. 

In two days the news of the failure of his 
carefully laid schemes reached him. Nothing 


could have caused him deeper grief. “ All is 
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lost,’”’ he writes to his father on June.23rd, “ and 
I am in despair.” One of the most shameful 
features of the return of the queen to Paris seemed 
to him that Pétion and Barnave should ride 
with her in her carriage. “ What a horror!” 
he cries. The insult made his blood boil. 

From that hour he was under suspicion. 
‘ People talk to me of the departure from Paris,” 
he writes on the 27th. ‘‘ They know it was my 
doing.” 

In July he was sent to Vienna, but before he 
left Paris the correspondence began between him 
and the queen, which lasted till she was no longer 
allowed to write. 

Her letters are full of pathos. ‘‘ Be reassured 
about us; we live,’’ she writes on June 28th. 
“T exist,” she adds the day after. ‘‘ How uneasy 
I have been about you, and how I pity you for 
having no news of us. Heaven grant that this 
letter may reach you. Do not write to me; 
that would only expose us; above all, do not 
come here under any pretext. It is known 
that it was you who took us out of here. All 
would be lost if you appeared here. We are 
kept in sight night and day; I do not care... . 
Be easy ; nothing will happen to me.” 
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She knew then that to him her personal safety 
was more than the safety of the crown, more 
than the safety of France. 

On the 13th of July he heard that the king 

and queen were not lost sight of for a moment; 

all doors were kept open. Guards were placed 
in the room adjoining the bedchamber.... 
They were never alone and could not speak to 
each other unless in whispers. From that date 
onward he had to suffer the pain of the indig- 
nities inflicted on her. 

He reached Vienna on August 2nd, where he 
acted as intermediary between the King and 
Queen of France, the King of Sweden and the 
courts of Europe. It was hoped that the 
National Assembly might be awed by the con- 
vocation of an armed congress. 

During the second half of 1791 the Queen 
wrote eleven letters to Fersen, and an additional 
seventeen in 1792. He sent her thirty-two in 
reply, one of which, a memorial dated November 
26, 1791, he called ‘“‘my great letter to the 
queen.” In it he explained the situation of the 
European powers with regard to France. 

Her letters rarely contained a personal note. 
In spite of cipher or “‘ white ink ”’ in between the 
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ordinary writing, it was not wise to use famili- 
arities. Once she inquires after his health and 
informs him concerning her own. Unused to 
writing, which tired her, she was “ afraid of 
forgetting, or of putting in stupidities.”’ 

“T deeply feel the horror of your position,” 
he says to her on December 4, 1791. He was 
prepared to give his life to mitigate it. Pro- 
scribed in France for the part he had played in 
the flight, he went to Paris disguised in February 
1792, and saw the king and queen. On January 
21st, he writes in his diary, “ The queen consents 
that I shall go to Paris.” Then she wrote to 
forbid his visit, but he went in spite of her. He 
carried a letter from the King of Sweden suggest- 
ing yet another attempt at escape. These plans 
were brought to nought by the death of the 
Emperor Leopold on March 2nd, and the still 
more disastrous death of Gustavus II. on the 
16th of the same month, an irreparable blow to 
the cause of the French king and queen. From 
that hour it was hopeless. 

After his visit the correspondence began again. 
On March 30, 1792, she wrote. to him, “ Our 
position continues dreadful.” On April rgth, 
she says, ‘‘ Perhaps I shall never be able to write 
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to you again. I will still try to find a way.” 
He replies on June rith, “ My God! how your 
situation distresses me; my soul is keenly and 
sorrowlully affected.” On June 3oth, “ Your 
position makes me ceaselessly anxious. Your 
courage will be admired, and the firm conduct 
of the king will have an excellent effect.’’ 

She replies on July 3rd, “‘ Our position is dread- 
ful, but do not be too anxious. I feel courage ; I 
have in me something that tells me we shall soon 
be saved and happy. That one idea sustains me. 
_. . Adieu; when shall we see each other again 
in peace ? ” 

Three days later the glimmer of hope died in 
her. “A terrible catastrophe is expected on 
the 14th,” she writes. “ They preach regicide ; 
sinister plans are being laid. . . . | am not left 
a moment of tranquillity. . . . Do not be too 
anxious on my account... . I exist still, but 
it isa miracle. . . . Adieu, save yourself for us ; 
and do not be too anxious about us.” 

On August 1st she sent her last words through 
him to the world. ‘“ Nothing but Providence 
can save the king and his family.” Before they 
reached the Count the roth of August had come 
and gone. On the 13th he writes in his diary, 
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_“ Horrible news from Paris. Thursday morning 
the Palace was attacked; the king and queen 
escaped to the Assembly. At one o’clock the 
populace were fighting in the courtyard; many 
killed and hanged; the palace forced on all 
sides ; eight pieces of cannon levelled and firing 
upon it....My God! what horrors.” Two 
days later, he adds, “ The royal family in the 
Hotel de Noailles, watched day and night, not 
allowed to see anyone.” On the 17th, he knew 
the king and queen were imprisoned in the 
Temple. The terrifying details that followed 
unmanned him. ‘ I have never feared so much,” 
he admits, deeply troubled. 

In all his efforts to save the woman who was 
his ideal from the cruel destiny to which she 
was quickly being hurried, he failed. The 
authorities to whom he appealed, promised but 
could not or would not perform. When the queen 
was executed, life for him was practically over. 
All he did afterwards had no importance in his 
eyes. His suffering, his success, alike meant 
nothing. He lived but in the memory of the 
past, thought only of her, not as a suffering woman, 
but as a young queen, full of joy in life and of 
pride in her place, and yet withal gracious and 
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kind to one who had worshipped the very ground 
she trod upon and had not dared to let her read 
the passion in his eyes. 

Perhaps at the last, on that unlucky 2oth of 
June, when, as Grand-Marshal of Sweden, he 
was dragged from his carriage and murdered by 
the people, he felt that fate was not altogether 
cruel. To die, like her, a violent death at the 
hands of assassins was a privilege. In that 
moment he came as near to her as he had ever 
been. 


CHAPTER XIII 
JOSEPHINE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON I 


THERE was never a more romantic story in the 
history of France than the rise of Napoleon to be 
emperor, and incidentally of his wife, Josephine, 
to be empress. She was prepared for her re- 
markable destiny in childhood, when it was pre- 
dicted by a native in the island of Martinique 
that she should become “ more than queen.”’ 
But the reality must have far exceeded her ex- 
pectations, and the simple, pleasure-loving woman, 
who had nothing but charm of personality and 
large-heartedness to fit her for one of the highest 
positions in the world, must have wondered, as 
she looked back upon the past, how the miracle 
had been achieved. Born on June 23, 1763, 
Marie-Joséphe-Rose Tascher de la Pagerie was a 
child of the sun, a creature of love and laughter. 
In her southern island she ran, she jumped, she 
danced from morning to night. No one checked 
the freedom of her childhood. At the age of ten 


the perfection which was hers as empress was 
200 
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already developing. Constant, the principal - 
‘valet de chambre” of Napoleon, gives in his 
Memoirs a lifelike picture of this fascinating 
creature. Her power lay so particularly in her 
charm of manner, that to describe it is to lose 
the greater part. ‘‘ She was of medium height,” 
he writes, ‘‘ and possessed a figure modelled with 
a rare perfection: there was a suppleness and 
lightness in her movements which imparted a 
fairy-like grace to every motion without detract- 
ing from the queenly majesty of her demeanour. 
Her expressive features reflected the varied 
emotions of her heart without ever losing that 
natural sweetness which was their principal 
charm. Whether moved by joy or by sorrow 
she was beautiful to look upon. Never dida 
woman better justify the saying that the eyes 
are the mirror of the soul. Hers, of a dark blue, 
were nearly always half closed by long, slightly 
arched eyelids, fringed with the most beautiful 
lashes ever seen; and when she looked thus, 
one felt oneself drawn towards her by an irre- 
sistible power. The empress would have found 
it difficult to impart severity to this bewitching 
look, but she could and did, when necessary, 
render it imposing. Her hair was very beautiful, 
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long and silky; its colour, a light chestnut, 
blended admirably with that of her skin, which 
was of a brilliant purity and freshness. 

‘ But what contributed more than all the rest 
to the charm of her person was the entrancing 
tone of her voice. How often it has happened 
to me and to many others that we stopped short 
when we heard her voice, solely to enjoy the 
pleasure of listening to it. One could not 
assert perhaps that the empress was a beautiful 
woman, but her face, so expressive of feeling 
and goodness, and the angelic grace which 
characterised her whole personality, made her 
the most attractive woman in the world! ” 

At the age of sixteen Josephine was sent 
to France, and was married to Alexandre de 
Beauharnais. After a year of comparative 
happiness, a son was born, Eugene, and then dif- 
ferences of temperament parted husband and wife. 
Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, was born on 
April 1783, and soon after Mme de Beauharnais 
sued for a divorce and obtained it. She settled, 
however, with her husband’s family and brought 
up her children, returning to her home in 
Martinique while the Revolution raged in France. 

After a time and through the earnest wish 
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of her husband she returned to him in Paris, and, 
four years later, both were cast into prison. 
Her husband suffered the last penalty at the 
hands of the revolutionaries, but she escaped 
owing to the fall of Robespierre. A difficult 
time was before her. Short of money and only 
able to exist on the fringe of society, life for 
Josephine and her children was precarious until 
she met Napoleon. 

“In the salon of Tallien,”’ writes Carlyle, 
“ Josephine vewve Beauharnais meets the small, 
bronze-complexioned artillery officer of Toulon, 
home from the Italian wars. Somewhat forlorn 
for the present, stands ‘that artillery officer ; 
looks with those deep, earnest eyes of his into a 
future as waste as the most. He stands there, 
without work or outlook, in the forsaken manner ; 
glances, nevertheless, it would seem, at the kind 
glance of Josephine Beauharnais ; and for the 
rest, with severe countenance, with open eyes 
and closed lips, waits what will betide.”’ 

They were married in Paris on March 9, 
1796, a marriage which Josephine was not 
anxious to enter into. She had not learnt to 
love her husband. On the other hand she exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination over Napoleon. She 
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was beautiful and gracious, and her smile was 
sweet and compelling. There was ‘a magnetic 
power in her bearing, a mysterious influence, 
a sweet charm, which fired the soldier’s blood. 

When Napoleon was in Italy in 1796 he wrote 
passionate love letters to his wife, begging her 
to come to him. But she did not respond. 
The idea of bivouacking on a battlefield was not 
in the least attractive to Josephine’s ease-loving 
temperament. She prevaricated and refused to 
promise. Then she pleaded illness. Immediately 
Napoleon was all sympathy. On June 15, 
1796, he wrote her, “I have been accusing you 
of remaining in Paris and you were ill there. 
Forgive me, my dearest: the love you have 
inspired has deprived me of my reason and I 
shall never recover it. The disease is an incur- 
able one.” He threatened if her illness became 
dangerous to start at once for Paris. 

His pleading was so earnest that at last 
Josephine yielded to his entreaty, and in July 
she was installed in the Serbelloni Palace, where 
Napoleon joined her for an interval of love 
amidst battles. Although Josephine had married 
her second husband without feeling genuine 
affection for him, at this date she could not help 
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appreciating the tender passion he then evinced 
towards her. “If happiness be the source of 
health,’ she wrote to her aunt from Milan, ‘I 
ought to be healthy. I have the most considerate 
husband in the world. I have no time to feel 
the want of anything. My wishes are his. He 
worships me all day as if I were a divinity ; no 
one could be a better husband. . . ‘ 

From Italy the wedded pair returned to their 
house in the Rue de Chantereine, where Josephine 
was able to indulge her taste for fine dress and 
luxury, and where she held a literary circle of 
her own, and for six months was really happy. 
Napoleon left for Egypt early in May 1798, and 
Josephine, who had prepared to accompany him, 
travelled as far as Toulon, whence Napoleon told 
her that she must return, as he could not take 
her further. 

During the months of the Egyptian campaign 
a change came over the relations of husband and 
wife. Josephine returned from Toulon to Plom- 
biéres, where she was nearly killed in an acci- 
dent occasioned by the fall of a balcony. From 
thence she went to La Malmaison, the country 
seat bought for her by Napoleon, which became 
her favourite chateau. There she was indiscreet 
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enough to invite M. Hypolite Charles, and 
Tumours soon reached Napoleon that she was 
unfaithful to him. 

These reports, true or false, occasioned a 
dramatic scene on his return. He refused to 
see her, and only after she had pleaded half 
the night, her children beside her, did he relent 
and take her once more to his arms. 

Josephine had risked losing her husband, and 
perhaps this very danger had opened her eyes 
to something of his true character. She was now 
compelled at least to admire him. For many 
months she was submissive and helpful, he on 
his side showing constant affection and confi- 
dence. He was no longer the too passionate 
lover — she was no longer the only woman in 
the world to him. But at least their relations 
had shaken down into a solid and well-based 
union, which afforded happiness to both, without 
causing either to suffer from the divine pangs 
of mingled love and grief which frequently 
accompany unbalanced passion. 

Napoleon was now able to devote his full 
attention to his political ambition, and Josephine, 
was ready to use her charm and powers of enter- 
tainment in furthering his aims. Very soon she 
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was called ‘‘ Madame,” a title which had fallen 
into disuse for a time, and then, “ Madame, 
wife of the First Consul.’ Her tact and clever- 
ness in helping her husband increased in pro- 
portion as she was forced more and more to fill 
a high position, and when the Bonapartes took 
possession of the Petit Luxembourg, and later, 
of the Tuileries, their household had already 
some of the characteristics of a petty court. 
Napoleon found that he was more than justified 
in his choice of a wife, and admitted that the 
alliance had placed him in contact with a whole 
party, indispensable to him in fusing the different 
elements that were to form the new court. 
Josephine was apt at making friends, and she 
was too good-hearted ever to wound anyone’s 
susceptibilities. Napoleon spoke the truth when 
he said to her, “ If I win battles, you win hearts.”’ 

She won over everyone who came within her 
sphere of influence. 

Gradually the First Consul acquired the airs 
of a monarch, and surrounded himself with a 
corresponding increase in pomp and ceremony. 
Josephine kept pace with the times by enlarging 
her already too lavish expenditure. Her taste 
in dress was luxurious, and the fact that she once 
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bought thirty-eight new hats in a month, appears 
to prove that it was also very varied. At one 
time her debts amounted to more than a million 
francs, and although Napoleon could scarcely 
approve of this excess, he adored his wife well 
enough to devote every moment he could spare 
to her, and to give her advice as to the best 
method of dressing her hair and choosing her 
gowns. Her toilette, indeed, assumed a far 
greater importance in her eyes than the political 
events, which led step by step, conquest by 
conquest, to her husband’s aggrandisement. 

She was a veritable woman, appreciating to 
the full the fruits of his labours which fell so 
richly to her share, yet dreading lest the pride 
of the conqueror should precede humiliation and 
disaster. She could not prevent the consum- 
mation of Napoleon’s hopes though she prayed 
that he should refrain from making himself 
emperor, and the day dawned when she was 
crowned beside him. More to her secret joy than 
the coronation ceremony, was the private religious 
consecration of her marriage the night before 
the public solemnisation. 

On that wonderful day she astonished every- 
one. She was noble as though born to high 
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estate, ever with a kindly expression on her face ; 
yet beneath her regal outfit, the simplest and 
most enchanting of women. She wore a magni- 
ficent dress of silver brocade, with a long train, 
embroidered with golden bees, ornamented in 
front with foliage stitched in gold thread and 
trimmed with a wide fringe. Her shoulders 
were bare. Loose sleeves adorned with diamonds 
-and gold embroidery draped her arms. A golden 
ribbon ornamented with thirty-nine rose-coloured 
stones held the vobe-tunique in place. The im- 
perial mantle of red velvet and ermine hung 
from her shoulders, her hair was confined by a 
superb diadem composed of four rows of pearls 
and four magnificent diamonds. In spite of 
her cumbersome trappings she walked with 
majesty, and every action she performed during 
the ceremony showed grace and elegance. 

The emperor was completely master of the 
situation. When he crowned his wife with a 
small closed crown surmounted by a cross, he 
first put it on his own head and then upon hers. 
Then he took it off and replaced it once more 
as though, said an eye-witness, ‘to promise 
her that the crown would be easy and light!” 


Thus passed the wondrous hours of the corona- 
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tion which, in after years, seemed to many who 
had been present like an unsubstantial fairy 
tale. 

When it was all over, Josephine was radiant 
with happiness, not so much because she was 
empress, as because she believed that her position 
as the wife of the man she loved was now in- 
disputably secure. 3 

Alas, that fears should have assailed her again 
so soon! Only a short time passed before 
Josephine discovered that she had no longer 
any influence over the emperor’s mind. His 
one idea was to consolidate the countries he 
had won in his long struggles. He knew that 
if he died convulsions would shake the empire 
at its very foundation. The only means of 
preventing such a catastrophe was that he should 
be able to point to his son as France’s future 
emperor. Josephine, though endeavouring to 
appear gay and content, was filled with a sense 
of impending grief and disaster. She knew that 
she had enemies who were working for her 
downfall. 

For some years the decision hung in the balance, 
but in 1809 Napoleon had chosen his course. 
In November of that year he communicated his 
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intentions to his wife. They were staying at 
Fontainebleau and he called her into his study. 
He explained to her that his position made it 
necessary for him to divorce her. Josephine 
burst into tears and fainted. To her the blow 
was a mortal one. According to the account in 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs, Josephine told him her 
sad story. ‘“‘ We were dining together as usual, 
and during that sorrowful repast I had not 
uttered a word, and he had only broken the 
silence to ask one of the servants what time it 
was. As soon as Bonaparte had taken his coffee 
he dismissed all his attendants, and I remained 
alone with him. I saw in the expression of his 
countenance what was passing in his mind, and 
I knew that my hour was come. Coming close 
to me he took my hand, pressed it to his heart, 
and, after gazing at me for a few moments in 
silence, he uttered these fatal words, ‘ Josephine, 
my dear Josephine! You know how I have 
loved you: it has been to you and you alone 
that I owe the only moments of happiness I 
have tasted in this world. . . . Josephine, my 
destiny is stronger than my will.’” 

Napoleon declared that his own sacrifice was 
almost more than hers. He knew that he had 
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rendered her deeply unhappy; he knew she 
thought she would never survive his desertion 
of her, but his resolve was taken. 

She sent him a letter by Cambacérés containing 
a last plea to him. In reply he sent a courteous 
message, ‘Tell Josephine I will answer her. 
Tell her I consider her the most excellent of 
women. She is better than I am; I protest; 
she is anangel. JI am amazed at my own courage 
in abandoning her, but it is necessary to do so.”’ 

Soon afterwards he wrote to her with his own 
hand, ‘“‘ You are without reproach, and I should 
be without excuse were I not emperor at the 
same time as your husband.’”’ On December 15 
the divorce was pronounced at the Tuileries. 
Josephine retired to Malmaison. In the following 
spring Napoleon married the Archduchess Marie 
Louise, a marriage which put an end once and 
for all to any hope the ex-empress might have 
had of returning to her husband. The time that 
she spent away from all she held most dear was 
not long. The news of Napoleon’s downfall was 
terrible to her. She could not bear it and live. 
On April 4 of 1814 Napoleon abdicated, and, 
hearing of his arrival at Elba, Josephine said, 
“ Although I am no longer his wife I would start 
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to-morrow and join him if I did not fear to cause 
unpleasantness between him and his wife.” She 
need not have been afraid, for Marie Louise had 
no intention of going into exile. Perhaps had 
Josephine lived, she might still have joined 
Napoleon, but she died at Malmaison on May 
26, 1814. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MARIE LOUISE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON I 


“TI KNow it is rumoured in Vienna that I am 
to marry the great Napoleon,’ wrote Marie 
Louise to her companion, Victoire de Poutet, 
when she heard of the divorce of Josephine. “ I 
pray without ceasing that it will not come to 
pass, and if it is to be, I know that I shall be the 
only person not to rejoice at the event.” 

When the marriage took place, in April 1810, 
however, the bride had ceased to regard the 
step she was taking as a sacrifice. 

Napoleon was all impatience to see the woman 
who, by pride of birth, was a living witness of his 
conquests. He met her after her long journey 
from Vienna at Courcelles, near Soissons. So 
great was his impatience, that without waiting 
for the folding steps to be placed in readiness 
for him, he leapt into the travelling carriage 
where Marie Louise sat. 

At this time the bride was barely nineteen 
years of age. She was born at Hofburg, Vienna, 
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on December 12, 1791. She had luxuriant fair 
hair, a full face with pink cheeks and white skin, 
the Hapsburg lip, a Bourbon nose, and a fine 
figure. Napoleon was enchanted. His new wife 
was “as dainty and sweet as a maiden should 
be.” 

At Compiégne everything was in readiness 
to receive that important personage the new 
empress of the French. The chateau had been 
refurnished and readorned. Everything that 
could be done to make the traveller feel at 
home was done. “He is deeply in love with 
me, and I return his affection,” she wrote of 
Napoleon to her father a day or two after her 
arrival, and only a short time afterwards, a 
am as happy as possible. The more kindness 
and trust I show to my husband, the more he 
loads me with attentions of all kinds.” The 
Bonaparte family showed as much respect for 
Napoleon’s second choice as they had felt contempt 
of Josephine. They hardly escaped the accusa- 
tion of snobbishness. 

At the Tuileries, Napoleon had arranged a 
surprise for his bride. Thinking she was home- 
sick, he had had a suite of apartments furnished 
with all her old treasures from Vienna, arm- 
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chairs and rugs and pictures that she had known 
from her childhood, and the birds ‘and lap-dog 
she had left behind her, because it was known 
that Napoleon did not like pets. 

Napoleon was now forty-one. His magnetic 
personality swayed Marie Louise, though she 
never learnt to love him, and she regarded him 
as an upstart. She was young, frank, and very 
feminine. She needed a man to lean upon and 
to cling to. She had relied on her father, the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria: now she put 
her trust in her husband. Napoleon guarded 
her as though she were a precious jewel. He did 
not permit the faintest breath of suspicion to 
touch her. No man had access to her apartments 
unless by the emperor’s orders, and ladies-in- 
waiting were always in attendance, so “ that no 
man should boast of having even been two 
Seconds alone with the empress.” 

The wedding festivities unfortunately ended 
with a catastrophe. A burning ball-room, in 
which many people lost their lives, reminded 
people of the disaster at the firework display 
forty years before at the wedding of Marie 
Louise’s great-aunt, Marie Antoinette. 

In one thing Marie Louise was more lucky than 
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the relatives who preceded her. Tradition said 
that the first child of the arch-duchesses was 
always a daughter. “If the empress gives 
birth to a son,” said the Queen of Saxony to a 
historian, ‘‘ it will be a miracle which will react 
upon the fate of the Empire.” 

Napoleon desired and obtained an heir. The 
baby was born on March 20, 1811. As already 
decreed, he bore the title of the King of Rome. 

Never had a child of France been expected 
with more breathless excitement, never had a 
child of ‘France been received with greater accla- 
mations. Even Josephine was made to share, 
if she could, in Napoleon’s rejoicing. He wrote 
to her, ““I have a son. I am at the summit of 
my happiness.’”” With these words he meant 
to exonerate himself and justify the divorce. 

“You can imagine my enormous happiness,’’ 
wrote Marie Louise to her father. “JI never 
could have believed that I could feel such a joy. 
My love for my husband has grown, if it were 
possible, since the birth of this son.” 

Three years passed in fair domestic happiness. 
The winters were spent at the Tuileries, the 
summers at Saint-Cloud. Marie Louise was calm 
by nature. She lacked depth. Napoleon never 
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objected to her superficiality. Thiers says, ‘A 
woman of good constitution, godd-tempered, 
simple, suitably educated was all he desired.” 
It was true he had chosen her to be the mother 
of his son. Had he contemplated that she 
might be his companion in exile he would have 
looked elsewhere for a bride. 

At the supreme moment she failed him. 
Napoleon abdicated, and the reasons which 
brought Marie Louise to France existed no more. 
An odd story is told of the manner in which 
she received the news of Napoleon’s attempted 
suicide. Saint Aulaire came to inform her what 
had happened, and found the empress still in bed. 
She received him sitting on the edge of the bed, 
with her bare feet dangling beneath the coverlet. 
Afraid of the effect of what he had to say, Saint 
Aulaire kept his eyes lowered, and she, no doubt 
in a moment of stress and anguish, hardly aware 
of what she was doing, remarked, ‘“‘ Ah! you are 
looking at my feet. I am always told they 
are pretty.” As soon as she had grasped Saint 
Aulaire’s meaning she rushed, half-dressed, to 
her son’s rooms and told her ladies that she 
must hasten to Fontainebleau. 

That she was prevented from following her 
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husband there or elsewhere is the tragedy of 
this woman’s life. When she might have gone 
to Elba, she took her father’s advice to return 
to Austria, and on April 25, 1814, she left for 
Vienna, accompanied by a small retinue. She 
never returned to France. 

Napoleon believed, or said he believed, that 
if she had not been strongly influenced by others 
she would have followed him. 

In May she was in Switzerland, and slowly 
recovered from the distress she had suffered 
during the past weeks. The shock of knowing 
that Napoleon was lost killed Josephine, but 
left Marie Louise much as it had found her. 

In July Marie Louise went to Aix to take the 
waters, and there she met the Comte de Niepperg, 
a much-discussed gentleman, who was to have 
a great influence upon her future. He was 
seventeen years older than the ex-empress, 
of middle height, well-built, and elegant in 
appearance, but scarcely good-looking. He wore 
a black patch to hide the fact that he had lost 
an eye. His hair was fair and scanty, his com- 
plexion was ruddy, and a sardonic smile gave a 
peculiar twist to his lips. No mere catalogue 
of characteristics can depict this daring and 
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audacious servant of the Austrian Government. 
He was subtle, insinuating and unscrupulous. 
To judge from his early affaires de coeur he must 
have been well-nigh irresistible to women. He 
is said to have boasted that within six months 
of meeting her, he would become Marie Louise’s 
lover. ‘‘ And not long afterwards her husband ! ” 
he added. 

Soon after their first meeting they discovered 
a number of tastes and interests common to 
both. Music, travelling, mountain-climbing, 
sport, theatricals and all sorts of gaiety, were 
favourite occupations, and if Niepperg did not 
really enjoy these things, he pretended he did 
to give pleasure to his companion. 

Niepperg, it seems, was Metternich’s tool for 
the undoing of Marie Louise. The fact hardly 
excuses the ex-empress for the part she was 
soon to play. 

Left during Meneval’s absence with no wiser 
counsellors than Mme de Brignole and Niepperg, 
“two creatures who seemed to have been in- 
vented on purpose to detach her from her 
husband,” the ex-empress gave herself up to 
such excitement as the watering-place could 
afford. In August she received instructions 
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from the authorities at Vienna to leave Aix, 
and if possible to “‘ be more decorous ” in future. 
Finding it impossible to resist what was practi- 
cally a command, she departed from Aix, but 
insisted on making a tour through Switzerland 
accompanied by Niepperg. 

At this time her husband received from her 
a letter which proved to be her last to him. It 
was written on July 31st, and told him she was 
going to Vienna, but that she was determined 
to return to him as soon as she could. Growing 
impatient, Napoleon sent a messenger to his 
wife, but the messenger was arrested and his 
appeal was placed in the hands of the Emperor 
of Austria. 

Meanwhile Niepperg was becoming indispens- 
able to Marie Louise. It is odd that he was 
permitted by the authorities to remain by the 
side of a young and susceptible woman. Marie 
Louise was twenty-three. She was separated 
from child and husband, and her life had not 
been calculated to teach her self-reliance. After 
being closely guarded all her life she was 
now left free to travel about Switzerland with 
the fascinating soldier, chosen by the Austrian 
government to accompany her. Had she had a 
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spark of pride or true womanliness she would not 
have fallen so readily into the trap. ~ 

On October 4, 1814, Marie Louise arrived 
at Schoenbrunn, where she rejoined the little 
King of Rome. There she resumed the life 
she had led before her marriage. Court etiquette 
was not strict, and she found time to paint, to 
play billiards, to ride with Niepperg, and to play 
the guitar. The days passed in pleasant amuse- 
ment until the moment when Marie Louise 
heard from the lips of Niepperg—already her 
lover—of the escape of Napoleon from Elba. 

On April 1, 1815, Niepperg left Schoenbrunn 
to join the Austrian Army. His parting from 
the ex-empress was a touching one. She had 
ceased to write to her husband many months 
earlier without emotion, but she was terribly 
troubled when three weeks passed without a 
line from her lover. | 

They were weeks of anxiety to her from several 
causes. She feared lest Napoleon should be 
reinstated in his high position. The news of 
his capture and embarkation on the Bellerophon 
gave her relief rather than otherwise. She had 
dissociated herself already from all that was 
French. She did not wish to pick up the old 
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threads. She was too closely entangled in the 
new ones. | 

On December 12th, her birthday, Niepperg 
returned unexpectedly, crowned with laurels he 
had gained in the Italian campaign. She re- 
ceived him with delight. 

In the following spring Marie Louise was 
assured of the possession of Parma, Piacenza, 
and Guastalla, and, accompanied by Niepperg, 
she set forth for her new home. She made her 
state entry into Parma on April 20, 1816. 

For a long time Marie Louise was perfectly 
contented in her little duchy. She went to 
Leghorn when the heat of the summer made 
Parma too oppressive, and was never happier 
than when she was allowed to forget the burdens 
of royalty. 

The birth of her daughter, Albertine Marie, 
took place on May 1, 1817, and three years later 
Niepperg and the ex-empress went through a 
mock form of marriage. Napoleon was still 
alive in that year, and no steps had been taken 
to get a dispensation from Rome to dissolve 
his marriage. 

In 1821 Napoleon died, still believing in 
Marie Louise’s good faith. 
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“You may be quite sure,” he said to Bertrand, 
“that if the empress has made no effort to 
lighten my troubles, it is because she is surrounded 
by spies.” 

Early in May his wife read the notice of his 
decease in the Gazette de Piedmont. She was 
shocked by the event, and annoyed that the 
official intimation of it had not reached her 
sooner. She described Napoleon to her friends 
‘and relatives as ‘‘ the father of her son,”’ declar- 
ing that she had never had any deep feeling for 
him, but that far from ill-treating her, as the 
world thought, he had always shown her kindness 
and consideration. With his misfortunes she 
_seemed to have little sympathy, although she 
would have wished him many more years of 
happiness and life—provided that they were 
passed far away from her. 

At the time the news came she was fully 
occupied with her own domestic affairs, and 
immediately after the funeral service, which was 
celebrated in the chapel of the palace of Sala 
she retired to Solagrande where, on August gth, 
she gave birth to a son, Wilhelm Albrecht, Count 
of Montenuovo—a title obviously forming a 
play on the name of Niepperg or Newberg. 
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This remarkable woman, widow and yet no 
widow, continued her uneventful existence in 
her duchy, giving but little thought to the affairs 
of Europe. Chateaubriand met her at Verona 
in the autumn of 1822, and he described her 
court as decadent and obsolete. The famous 
French author said to the ex-empress that her 
small detachment of soldiers at Piacenza must 
seem very insignificant in comparison with the 
great Imperial forces she had known. 

‘“‘ Such an idea never struck me!”’ she replied, 
without emotion. 

Lamartine, brilliant and imaginative as ever, 
defended Marie Louise in 1827 against the 
scathing remarks of some of her detractors. 
This princess, he writes, ‘“ who appears more 
at her ease in her small provinces than she was 
in days gone by, is infinitely more amiable and 
spirituelle at Parma than she was at Paris... . 
She speaks of her past as of an historical episode, 
which has no concern with herself, or with the 
present. The Empress and the Duchess of Parma 
are two beings absolutely distinct in her.” 
History, he continues, has calumniated her. 
‘‘ Those who have known her will accord to her. 
not the theatrical or stoic glory demanded of her 
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sweet nature. ... She was too honest to simulate 
love when she had only obedience, terror, resigna- 
tion to offer... . They wanted her to play a 


part. The actress failed but the woman re- 
mained.” 

Niepperg died on February 22, 1829—it was 
said of boredom. ‘To be Prince Consort in Parma 
did not compensate him for the renunciation of 
his military career. The marriage had never 
been made public. Marie Louise mourned 
sincerely, but she had Niepperg’s son and a 
daughter to comfort her. The comment made 
by her friend, Lady Burghersh, on the relations 
of the ex-empress and the count are worth 
consideration. 

‘Count Niepperg,”’ she writes, “‘ was attached 
to her court with the deliberate intention that 
he should win her affection and so wean her 
away from Napoleon. It was not surprising 
that he very soon succeeded in his purpose, for 
she was frightened, lonely, and mystified, and 
- only too ready to fall under the influence of a 
clever man, who for his part, pitied her, and was 
sincerely devoted to her. The result was that 
by the time Napoleon returned from Elba she 
was so absorbed in her love for Niepperg and 
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so deeply committed to him, that the idea of 
returning to France horrified her.” 

That Niepperg’s influence over Marie Louise 
was almost hypnotic appears from the account 
of the Baron de Vitrolles, minister of Charles ae 
who declared that Marie Louise had quite for- 
gotten Paris and that her life there seemed an 
utter blank in her memory. She could not even 
remember the names and faces of those who 
had surrounded her at the French Court, and 
knew nothing of the doings of Napoleon’s relatives. 
Others, however, contradict these suggestions. 
During one of her last talks with de Vitrolles, 
Marie Louise said, ‘‘ Ah, Mon Dieu! I have been 
very happy here until now, and the first years 
of my life have seemed but a bad dream.” 

Marie Louise possessed remarkable recuperative 
powers. In January 1830, she began giving balls, 
and in January 1831, it was said she was in 
the best of health, youth, and spirits. She acted, 
she danced, and she flirted. The next few years 
were full of incident. The death of the King 
of Rome, the arrival at Court of the Comte de 
Bombelles, the marriage of her daughter Albertine, 
and her proposal of marriage to the new Imperial 
Commissioner occupied her until early in 1834, 
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when Bombelles yielded to her persuasion and 
became her husband on February 17th. 

M. de Falloux, who saw the ex-empress a 
few years after this third marriage, described her 
as but little attractive. He took exception to 
the Hapsburg lip which he thought spoilt her 
countenance. She stooped and looked older 
than she was. Butshe was simple in her manners, 
and sympathetic and charitable to the poor and 
distressed. 

Marie Louise died in 1847, nearly ten years 
before her third husband, and twenty before 
the clever tenor-journalist, Jules Lecomte, who 
boasted that he had been her lover. 

Politically, her life had ended long before, as 
far back indeed as 1815. After that year she 
is only interesting as a weak and erring woman 
who, caught in the wiles of Austrian diplomacy, 
forgot herself so far as to take a libertine for her 
lover whilst her husband was suffering in exile, 
who neglected her legitimate son, and fought 
neither for his name nor his rights. There is 
nothing of pride about Marie Louise, and much 
must be forgiven her. She had never asked for 
high estate, and she had no personal ambition. 
As soon as she was freed from the responsibilities 
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entailed upon a great position she was contented 
enough to sink into semi-obscurity. Had she 
been permitted to follow the dictates of her heart 
without criticism, and live her own life in the 
company she chose not too wisely, she would 
have been happy. But a fierce light had beaten 
on her as Napoleon’s wife, and it was im- 
possible that she could hope to escape the effects 
of the glare. 


CHAPTER XV 
MARIE AMELIE, WIFE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


THE two princesses who came from Savoy to 
the Court of Louis XV. to marry the younger 
brothers of the dauphin died before their husbands 
ascended the throne, respectively as Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. The eldest of the sisters, Marie 
Josephine Louise de Savoie, was born in Sept- 
ember 1753, married the Comte de Provence 
in 1771, and died in exile at Hartwell in 1810. 
Louis XVIII. called himself king from the date 
of the death of Louis XVII. in the Temple in 
June 1795, but he was not officially recognised 
until after the abdication of Napoleon at the 
beginning of April 1814. Marie Josephine Louise 
had therefore only a shadowy.claim to the title 
of queen, and the years in which she bore it 
included those in which Josephine was empress. 
Marie Thérése de Savoie, wife of the Comte 
d’Artois was born in January 1756, married the 
future Charles X. in November 1773, became the 
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de Berri, and died in exile at Gratz on the 2nd 
of June 1805, six months after Napoleon’s 
coronation. 

Charles X. was’crowned at Rheims on the 
29th of May 1825. He abdicated at Rambouillet 
on August 2, 1830, and a week later Louis 
Philippe was acclaimed King of the French. 
He had then been married to Marie Amelie de 
Bourbon more than twenty years. 

The reign of Louis’ Philippe and his queen- 
consort was a link which marked the transition 
from the ancien régime to republicanism. Marie 
Amelie was a niece of Marie Antoinette, aunt of 
Marie Louise, and daughter of Ferdinando, King 
of the two Sicilies. She was born at Caserta on 
April 26, 1782. Napoleon proposed that she 
should marry Eugéne Beauharnais, but she did 
not agree to this suggestion. In 1808 she first 
met Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orléans. His future 
wife describes him as of “‘ middle height, inclined 
to be stout, neither handsome nor ugly, very polite, 
and well educated.” 

She regarded him as “‘an acquaintance who 
would probably influence her whole life, and 
who gave rise to new sentiments and ideas in 
her mind and heart.” 
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They were soon engaged. When he left 
Palermo, and said farewell, Louis remarked, “ Ah! 
if you only knew how dear you are to me. Do 
not forget me.” His fiancée assured him that 
her affections once given were given for ever.”’ 

_At this time she was twenty-six years of age, 
and he nine years older. Louis Philippe was not 
a persona grata with the Bourbons, because his 
father, the notorious Philippe Egalité, had voted 
for the king, his \brother’ s/death. There was 
much | opposition - to the marriage on the part 
of Marie Amelie’s parents, who pleaded as 
obstacles his want of position, of money, and his 
father’s bad name. But the princess declared 
that she would either marry Louis Philippe or 
take the veil, and finally she won her way. 

The wedding took place on November 25, 


1809. The bride wore a gown of cloth of silver. 


On her head was a diamond tiara. 

The newly married couple lived at the Palazzo 
d’Orléans until the hour struck for them to 
return to Paris in the autumn of 1814, after the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. to the throne. They 
took up their abode in the Palais Royal, the old 
home of the Orléans family, where their fourth 
child, the Duc de Nemours, was born. During 
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the hundred days Marie Amelie fled to England 
whither she was followed by her husband. They 
returned to Paris in March 1817. For thirteen 
years afterwards they lived at the Palais Royal, 
and Marie Amelie, naturally enough, regarded 
these years as the happiest of her life. 

On the abdication of Charles X. the crown 
was offered to the Duc d’Orléans, and on August 
7, 1830, Marie Amelie became Queen of the 
French. She did not rejoice, but in the pious 
and devotional spirit habitual to her said, “ Since 
by God’s will this crown of thorns has been 
placed on our heads, we must accept it and the 
duties it entails.” As a matter of fact she 
regretted the loss of her peaceful home life, 
and trembled for the uncertainty of the future. 
None of the grandeur to which the sovereigns 
of France had been accustomed was accorded 
to the rulers of 1830. They affected ordinary 
garb like their middle-class subjects, hob-nobbed 
with everyone and regarded themselves more 
like ordinary citizens than great monarchs. 

For ten years France was in an unsettled 
condition, and through the precarious vicissitudes 
which beset her on every side, Marie Amelie 
showed qualities of devotion, patience, and 
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courage. In the years that followed 1840 the 
people enjoyed material prosperity, and for a 
time the revolutionary spirit was quelled, but 
it was only fora time. In 1848 there was another 
outburst, and cries for electoral and other reforms 
of the Government. 

At the last, when Louis Philippe was advised 
to abdicate, Marie Amelie alone urged him to 
rouse himself and take action in defence of the 
throne. Once again, as had happened before 
in French history, it was the queen who showed 
bravery, the king who vacillated. 

Louis Philippe abdicated in favour of his grand- 
son, the Comte de Paris, and then turned to the 
queen to persuade her to depart. Not till that 
moment of surrender did Marie Amelie’s fortitude 
give way. 

Disguised, and after passing through many 
exciting adventures the king and queen succeeded 
in escaping from France and landed unharmed 
in England, exiles from their country and fallen 
from their high estate. 

At Newhaven on March 3, 1848, Marie 
Louise wrote to Queen Victoria, “ Having arrived 
on these hospitable shores, after nine days of 
agony, my first thought, after returning thanks 
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to Providence, is to thank your Majesty from 
the bottom of my heart, for the facilities placed 
at our disposal, to enable us to come to this 
country to pass our old age in tranquillity and 
oblivion.”’ 

Alas! She spoke of what she could not 
foresee. Louis Philippe only survived his abdi- 
cation for two years and died at Claremont on 
August 26, 1850, to his wife’s great grief. 
Time, however, brought healing, and the ex-queen 
reigned over her little household peacefully 
enough until early in 1866, when she died at the 
good old age of eighty-four. By that date 
Eugénie had been Empress of the French for 
fourteen years. But Marie Amelie had no envy 
of her in her heart. “I have occupied two 
stations in life,’ she said, ‘‘ the first as Queen, 
and the second as Duchesse d’Orléans. Believe 
me, the second is the best!” 

The insecurity of the later French sovereigns 
was, naturally enough, shared by their consorts. 

Marie Antoinette’s misfortunes began when 
she donned the royal diadem, culminated in an 
attempt to flee the country, and ended in capture 
and ignominious death. Josephine, the heroine 
of a romance of love and glory, left the Tuileries 
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broken-hearted because her husband had aban- 
doned her. Marie Louise, having crossed the 
threshold of the same palace against her will, 
was driven out in four years’ time with her son, 
and never set foot in France again. 

Queen Marie Amelie, a virtuous wife and 
amiable mother, was not saved by her grey hairs 
from sharing the implacable destiny of the rest. 
At the age of sixty-six she was hunted from her 
adopted land and forced to live in exile at Clare- 
mont where she consoled the last days of Louis 
Philippe and long survived him. 

The tears shed by all these women rulers did 
not suffice to wash out the mistakes of their 
predecessors. 

Fate demanded one more victim in the person 
of the last empress, Eugénie, whose sacrifice 
was as poignant as any that had gone before. 





CHAPTER XVI 
EUGENIE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON III 


Marie EvGENIE DE Montijo, daughter of Don 
Cipriano Guzman, Count of Teba, a grandee 
of Spain, was born at Grenada on May 5, 
1826. Her mother was of Scottish extraction, 
and Eugénie had mixed blood in her veins 
which perhaps accounted for her conflicting 
characteristics. 

Eugénie’s childhood was spent in Spain, in 
France, and in England. A European tour, in- 
cluding visits to various watering-places, com- 
pleted her education begun in England. 

It is not known where the President first met 
his future wife. It may have been in London 
in 1851, or in Paris towards the end of 1849, 
put it is certain that they were acquainted in 
the winter of 1852. At that time mother and 
daughter, who lived in the Place Vendome, 
were to be seen at the Elysée receptions, and 
by the close of the year the emperor’s infatuation 


was evident. 
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Tradition says that when Eugénie was at 
Compiégne, the emperor asked her whether 
she had ever been in love. She confessed that 
her heart had been touched more than once, but 
added proudly, “I have never forgotten that I 
am Mlle. de Montijo.” 

“ Then,” said the emperor, “ you shall be 
empress,” and breaking off some pliant twigs 
he plaited them in the form of a circlet and, 
crowning her, remarked, “ Until I can give you 
a better one!” 

An outburst of disapproval greeted the an- 
nouncement of their engagement but did not turn 
the emperor from his purpose. He made an 
attempt to justify his position in a speech de- 
livered from the throne at the Tuileries on 
January 22, 1853. “I have preferred a woman 
whom I love and respect,” he said, “ to one un- 
known, an alliance with whom might have had 
advantages not unmixed with sacrifices.’ He 
dwelt at length on the charms and virtues of 
his bride elect. “She whom I have chosen is 
of exalted birth. . . . Endowed with every quality 
of the mind, ne will be an ornament to the 
throne, and in the hour of danger one of its 
bravest defenders.” 
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It required more than the emperor’s speech 
to assure his ministers and the people that he 
was acting wisely. The story is told of one 
distinguished personage who was asked what he 
thought of the emperor’s remarks concerning 
his matrimonial intentions. 

“A fine speech—excellent,” he said, “‘ but I 
prefer the sauce to the fish.” 

His comment was repeated to Eugénie, and 
when, before long, he sat near her at a dinner at 
the Tuileries, and she noticed that he took turbot 
without accessories, she said wickedly : . 

“Sir, I thought it was the sauce you liked, 
not the fish.” 

“IT confess I was mistaken, Madame,” he 
replied aptly, “‘at this moment I am trying to 
make amends.” 

According to Viel-Castel the marriage made 
“the devil’s own noise,” but in some quarters 
the surprise and dissatisfaction were tempered by 
mild approval. The Marquise de Contades wrote 
to her father referring to Eugénie, “‘ The Emperor 
has conceived a very violent passion for her and 
seems to me to be quite in earnest. As for her, 
she acts with reserve and dignity.” 

Eugénie possessed, indeed, many advantages, 
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both of the mind and body, which fitted her for 
the position she was about to fill.» There are 
many striking accounts of her beauty and her 
charm. Her companion, Mme. Carette (née 
Bouvet), describes her in rapturous phrases. 
Dr T. W. Evans, who had been called the “‘ one 
hero of her career,” and who was instrumental 
in helping her to escape from Paris, thought her 
countenance nearly perfect, “‘ oval in contour, 
and remarkable for the purity of its lines,’”’ she 
had, he writes, a brilliant, light, clear complexion ; 
blue eyes, peculiarly soft and liquid, shielded by 
long lashes and when in repose, cast slightly 
downward; hair of a most beautiful golden 
chestnut colour, a rather thin nose exquisitely 
moulded, and a small delicate mouth that dis- 
closed when she smiled teeth that were like 
pearls. Her figure was above the average height 
and almost perfect in its proportions—the waist 
round, and the neck and shoulders admirably 
formed, and withal she possessed great vivacity 
of expression and elegance in her movements, 
together with an indescribable charm of manner. 
Indeed she was a woman of a very rare type 
physically as well-as morally . . . and if it was 
true that her beauty was blond and delicate 
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from her Scotch ancestry, it was no less true 
that her grace was all Spanish and her wit all 
French ! ” 

The one thing lacking was royal blood. Loveli- 
ness, humour, and intellect were not regarded as 
a sufficient passport to a seat on the throne. 
The wedding took place, however, in the face of 
all objections, on January 29, 1853. 

Notre Dame had been specially decorated 
with rich draperies and masses of plants and 
blossoms. The bride wore a magnificent, gown 
of white velvet, adorned with lace, and many 
jewels. At first she was seen to be nervous, 
but as the ceremony proceeded she made her 
responses clearly and without hesitation. 

Having had the greatest wish of her heart 
fulfilled in becoming empress, Eugénie set to 
work to form her court. This task was not so 
easy for her as it had been for those who preceded 
her. The royalists were not inclined to be 
friendly towards the new sovereigns. To fill 
their drawing-rooms it was necessary to draw 
upon a few of the old nobility who had wavered 
in their allegiance, upon ladies of spotless reputa- 
tion, even though they were without rank, and 
from among the capitalists and foreigners. Tact 
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and skill as a hostess were required to weld 
these elements into a homogeneous whole. At 
first Eugénie found it difficult to strike a 
happy balance when planning entertainments in 
accordance with her husband’s taste for strict 
court etiquette and stiff formality. She preferred 
brightness, sparkle, and, it must be confessed, 
a touch of romping in her gaiety. To relieve 
the monotony of court life she instituted special 
Monday evening receptions, which were less 
formal than some of the state functions. They 
usually concluded with charades, games, a dance 
or play-acting. 

When the court paid its annual visits to Saint- 
Cloud, Compiégne, Fontainebleau or elsewhere, 
~ more relaxation was allowed than at the Tuileries, 
and there are many stories in existence, some of 
them told by the Comtesse Stephanie de Tascher 
de la Pagerie, friend and relative of the empress, 
of Eugénie’s light-hearted escapades into the 
realm of fun and frivolity. Sliding down sand- 
banks, scattering flour on the guests who were 
lazy during a game of la mer agitée} playing 
practical jokes on innocent pedestrians or on the 
sentry, bore witness to her “tomboy” disposi- 

1 A game similar to musical chairs and general post. 
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tion. In earlier years before she had risen to 
high estate she was said to have indulged in 
extravagances such as riding fiery barebacked 
horses, swimming, fencing, smoking and other 
pursuits condemned as unladylike. 

If Eugénie tried to infuse a spirit of frolic 
into the dulness of life at court, no one need have 
grudged her innocent diversion in the face of the 
difficulties and trials which beset her soon enough. 

The members and hangers-on of the Imperial 
family were a constant source of difficulty and 
tribulation to her. Chief among them were 
Jeréme Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, his 
son, the dangerous Prince Napoleon, with whom 
the empress found it impossible to remain on 
terms of friendship, and the latter’s sister, 
Princess Mathilde, who, owing to the freedom 
of her manners, was a thorn in the flesh of her 
more decorous cousin-by-marriage. It was not 
an easy path that Eugénie trod through the mazes 
of political insecurity, etiquette, family jealousy, 
and intrigue. At first her position was weak, but 
after the birth of the Prince Imperial she was 
accorded greater social and diplomatic freedom. 

_ Great celebrations heralded the arrival of an 
heir, and the few years that followed his birth 
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were perhaps the happiest of his mother’s married 
life. She was now secure on the throne, and the 
recognised leader of society. She took an interest 
in political events and consolidated her court. 
A drop of bitterness was added to her cup when 
her husband’s attentions flickered owing to his 
interest in other quarters. A succession of 
attempts on the emperor’s life which caused 
danger to herself and her son proved that the 
tide of revolution was slowly rising. 

Napoleon III.’s highest triumph was reached 
in 1860, and the years that followed were full 
of events affecting his position in Europe. 
Eugénie’s interest in the situation grew from 
day to day. Her leaning was towards a bold 
policy. “ My son will never reign if prestige — 
is not restored by a victorious war,” she cried. 
Towards the end of the reign her political views 
differed from those of the emperor. Napoleon’s 
concessions to the Opposition were offensive to 
her. She supported the temporal power of the 
Pope, and disapproved of the emperor’s liberal 
policy. She prayed that he might demand his » 
rights by force of arms. During Napoleon’s 
absence in 1859, 1865 and 1870 she acted as 
regent, and in the face of danger she showed calm- | 
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ness and courage. Yet her woman’s heart failed 
her when she saw the effects of her own work. 

On the night of the declaration of the Franco- 
Prussian war she said to Vareigne, Prefect at 
the Tuileries, ‘‘ The honour of France is at stake, 
but what disaster will follow if fortune goes 
against us. We have but one card to play. If 
we are not successful, France will not only be 
dismembered, but swallowed up by the most 
fearful revolution ever witnessed.” 

These prophetic words were soon to be ful- 
filled. When the official confirmation of Sedan 
reached her she suffered agony. A telegram from 
her husband told her that the army was defeated 
and captive. “‘ Having failed to meet death in 
the midst of my soldiers,” he wired, “‘ I have been 
forced to surrender myself to save the army.”’ 

Thus the second empire fell, seemingly like 
a house of cards before a puff of wind. 

Eugénie was obliged to leave the Tuileries 
without a moment’s loss of time. Taking a cab 
she drove hurriedly to the house of Dr Evans. 
There she spent a few of the most desolate hours 
of her life. Her husband was a prisoner of war, 
her son’s fate was not known to her. She had 
lost the throne and was practically homeless. 
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At five o’clock on September 5th, the empress 
left Paris in Dr Evan’s landau. She wore a 
black cashmere dress, a thin waterproof cloak, 
and a small round hat. She carried a reticule 
containing two handkerchiefs, her only luggage. 
She was accompanied by Madame Lebreton 
and by Dr Evans. A passport already made 
out for a doctor, a patient, and her nurse made 
it possible for them to escape. Whilst they drove 
on their perilous way the empress spoke of her 
desire to act from the highest motives possible. 
She would have preferred to stay in the French 
capital at all risks. 

“ T could have been of service in many ways,” 
she cried. “I could have been an example of 
devotion to my country. I could have visited 
the hospitals. I could have gone to the outposts ; 
I could have encouraged and stimulated the 
defence at every point of danger by my presence. 
Oh! why could they not have let me die before 
the walls of Paris!’ Only a few days earlier 
she had said she would never leave the Tuileries 
in a cab as Charles X. and Louis Philippe did. 
“ That is exactly what I had to ene: ”’ she added 
with a sad laugh. 

The voyage across the channel was a very 
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rough one, but the royal party landed in safety, 
and within three weeks of her departure from 
Paris, the ex-empress arrived at her future home 
in Camden Place, Chislehurst. There she re- 
mained for many years. Napoleon III. died in 
January 1873, and in 1879 she lost the Prince 
Imperial in the Zulu war. She moved from 
Camden Place to Farnborough Hill where she 
lived in retirement, dwelling upon the wild days 
of the second empire and the hopes she had had 
for her son. 

It has been said by her detractors that the 
Empress Eugénie carried a purse where her 
heart ought to have been, that she was instru- 
mental in bringing about war, in forcing her 
husband into danger, and sending her son to his 
death, but on the other hand many incidents 
are told of her which show that she was not only 
a good empress, but first of all a woman, with a 
woman’s sympathy for suffering, and a woman’s 
pity in distress. 

One such story is told by Mme. Carette. 
Eugénie, she says, paid frequent visits to hospitals, 
schools, asylums, prisons and orphanages. Nor 
did she refuse to stand by the bedside of the most 
pitiable wreck of ahuman being. On one occasion 
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she was present at the end of a woman of the 
streets, who in her extremity refused to listen 
to the chaplain and nuns who were trying to 
comfort her with hopes of heaven. 

“Leave me! there is no God!” cried the 
unfortunate creature. “I shall not suffer more 
in hell than I have done on earth.” 

The empress, distressed by this terrible scene, 
approached the bed and spoke lovingly to the 
dying woman. 

Her voice and the truth of her words calmed 
the sufferer who asked pardon for what she had 
said, adding, ““ You, who are royal, beautiful, 
and rich, have shown kindness to a wretch like 
me. There must be a God, because you have 
such a kind heart.” 

Few queens of France have received a finer 
tribute to their humanity. It is a tribute which 
reflects glory upon all those women who preceded 
Eugénie on the throne of France. 
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